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Let the UNDERWOOD 
Type Your Manuscripts 


HOUGHTS come easily when you type your stories on 


the Underwood Portable. 


You forget there is a typewriter before you; simply think, 





and—your thoughts are on paper. And that means well written 





work, easily read, with inspiration sparkling through it. 


Then, when you look over your typed manuscript—how easily 
little improvements in technique suggest themselves! In a 
flash you see how certain thoughts can be expressed more 


clearly—how this or that passage can be made more forcible. 


The booklet “Giving Wings to Words” fully describes the 
Underwood Portable—its many desirable features, its attrac- 
tive price, and contains other information worth having. It 


will be sent together with the name of the nearest Underwood 








Dealer, entirely without obligation. Just write for it. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
UNDERWOOD BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 


‘‘Jt’s more than a portable—it’s an UNDERWOOD”’ 
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—that sounds better than a rejection slip, does it notP And 
that’s exactly what many students of these four books are 
experiencing—checks instead of rejection slips. 





THE WRITER’S MARKET. Gives the names and addresses 
of over one hundred publishers in the market for short stories, 
serials, book manuscripts, poems, special articles, etc., specifying 
the kind of material each publisher wants. A writer must know 
the market for his particular style of work, or his labor is wasted. 


HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES. By L. Josephine 
Bridgart. The author broadly discusses writing as a business, and 
clearly shows the great possibilities open to every ambitious writer 
of today. She goes fully into the construction of the plot; style; 
suspense; how to choose them; in fact, every essential feature in 
building the short story is definitely outlined. She tells what editors 
want, and is free with her suggestions. 


HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS. By Emma Gary 
Wallace. The author of this book has had a wide experience in all 
branches of literary work, and speaks with authority. The many 
valuable hints, combined with helpful, instructive information, will 
teach the ambitious writer the art of putting together his ideas in 
such a form that he will produce correctly drawn up manuscripts. 


THE ART OF WRITING PHOTOPLAYS. By Henry Albert 
Phillips. This is a practical treatise for professional writers, con- 
tinuity and scenario writers, students, and all persons who have a 
sincere and vital interest in the creation and production of photo- 
plays. The author has written more than fifty successful photo- 
plays, which is a testimony of his ability in placing before the 
student the qualifications and technique necessary to the preparation 
of an acceptable manuscript. 


Each book is handsomely bound in cloth cover. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00 each. All four for $3.50. Or any one of 
them sent postpaid, absolutely free, with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 


Use This Coupon TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
ee (P. O. Order or personal check) for which send to me— ] 


C0 the four books, THE WRITER’S MARKET, HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES, l 
BOs. © PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS, THE ART OF WRITING PHOTO: | 


0 the one book, 
and enter my subscription for one year for THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 
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Make Money as a News Writer 


Here is a pleasant, permanent, and lucrative 
field for writers. The majority of successful 
authors started their careers in this way 


Don’t be misled by fanciful stories of “born” newswriters—they’re purely mythical. 
Every successful journalist of today has developed his or her acquired talents, com- 
monly known as good judgment, initiative, persistence, and ability to think rapidly 
and clearly. They learned HOW first—then went ahead. 


It Points the Direct Road to Success 


Julian J. Behr, a graduate of “the college of hard knocks and experience,” has 
prepared THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. It shows you the right way to begin. It tells you just how to avoid 
the pitfalls that have held many brilliant writers back for years. 


Some of the successful news writers of today, after reviewing this splendid course, 
have said, “If I had only had such an opportunity when I was starting, how much 
easier it would have been!” 


Are YOU Receptive to the Teaching of One Who Knows the 
Shortest Path to Attainment? 


The wise man is he who profits from the experience of others. You have a better 
opportunity than many of the now famous journalists, authors, and writers had when 
they started their news writing careers, because this “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE will guide you over the rough places, prevent 
many stumbles by telling you how to avoid the common faults of beginners, will help 
you more towards success than any other one thing. 





$7.00 for $5.00 


Eleven Important The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE 
Lessons IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 

ENCE is $5.00, but if this special offer is ac- 

1, Newspaper guagrnmentones a cepted at once we are going to include a year’s 
Foes See. subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. If 

- What Hews Ss, you are already a subscriber, it simply means that 
» Hows Geuress, we will extend your subscription for one year 


How to Handle the Story. 

How to Get the Story to the 

—, c P If your ambition is directed towards the news- 
Sept a tae paper field, we know that you will accept this 


How to Handle “Copy.” a 
General Instructions. liberal offer today. 


. Expressions to Avoid. 
. Branches of Correspondence. 


. Correspondence as a_ Bread 
Winner. 
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I enclose (P, O, Order or personal check) for $5. 2 
for which send to me by return mail your “IDEA 
COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND GSRRESPOND- 
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CROSS WORD PUZZLE FANS! 


THIS BOOK WILL DOUBLE THE FASCINATION 


No More Hunting For The Right Word 


Whether you are working on a short 
story, an article for a trade paper, writing 
a personal letter, or studying a cross word 
puzzle, this book gives to you the exact 
word you want. 








As an illustration, you are busy on a 
story. Words are flowing from your pen 
in an unceasing stream—but suddenly you 
stop. That last word doesn’t exactly ex- 
press your thought—there ought to be a 
better word—but what is it? 

















At that instant you want a copy of 

















Roget’s Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
BY PETER MARK ROGET 











>——— SUPPOSE! 





that in our story we write, “His 
meaning was clear. . .”. We stop. 
The word “clear” is not just the 
word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word 
“clear.” There we find “intelligi- 
ble, lucid, explicit, expressive, sig- 
nificant, distinct, precise, definite 
well-defined, perspicuous, transpicu- 
ous, plain, obvious, manifest, pal- 
pable, striking, glaring, transparent, 
above-board, unshaded, recognizable, 
unambiguous, unequivocal, unmis- 
takable, legible, open, positive, un- 
confused, graphic.” ee what a 
field of expression we have at our 
command. The synonyms of every 
word and expression are given in 
this manner. 





This is a book that everybody needs. 
It is just as indispensable to every home 
as a dictionary, and certainly no author can 
afford to be without it. The purpose of a 
dictionary is merely to explain the meaning 
of words; the word being given to find the 
idea it is intended to convey. The object 
of the Thesaurus is exactly the opposite of 
this; the idea being given, to find the word 
or phrase by which that idea may be most 











fitly and aptly expressed. 

This book is regarded by our most dis- 
tinguished scholars as indispensable for 
daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages 
Price, Postpaid, $2.50 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, i 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check ory 
money order). Send me by return mail one 
copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words | 
and Phrases. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East Twelfth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Writes for 200 Papers 


Successful Free-Lance Writer 


For fifteen years a prolific contributor to business and 
technical Periodicals; author of “Instructions to Gas- 
Appliance Salesmen”’ (1914), and ‘“‘Gas-Appliance Dis- 
play and Demonstration” (1917), the first books ever 
published in this country on gas merchandising; author 
of many serials, fictional and non-fictional, on business 
and technical subjects; Associate Editor of The Horse- 
less Age, 1917-1918; Y. M. C. Secretary, with the 
37th Division U. S. Expeditionary Forces in France and 
Belgium, at the front; since January, 1919, has contributed 
articles and fiction to at least 200 periodicals i in the United 
States, Canada, and England, and devotes his time ex- 
clusively to writing. 


“(My net income from writing, since I began to 
study the short-story under Dr. Esenwein, has been 
many times greater than it had been for all the 
years I had been writing previously. I believe that 
Dr. Esenwein’s course will be of untold aid to 
every writer of business articles. It increases one’s 
keenness of observation; helps one to make the best 
of his material, and to put it together more inter- 
estingly; and fits one to meet the demands of the 
modern editor. As the years go by these demands 
are becoming greater and greater. The better busi- 
ness periodicals are already demanding material of 
a higher grade than will entiely the poorer class of 


fiction magazines.”’ 





Dr. Esenwein’s pupils are selling their work 
because they are taught to do so. 

One student has reported sales of $600 in 
one week; another has recently won a $2,000 
prize; others have sold their first 
News of this sort comes in every day. 


stories. 











Stories Serials 
Articles 
READ THIS BOOKLET 
FREE FOR THE ASKING 





J.E. Bullard and 28 other authors 
show how Dr. Esenwein’s 40-lesson 
Course has helped them. Course 
is sold at a very moderate price, 
or on easy payments. It will help 
you. 


Let us tell you all about it 


Among Dr. Esenwein’s success- 
ful students are those who had 
never written previously for pub- 
lication, and those, like Mr. 
Bullard, whohad—fiction writers, 
article writers, novelists. Allhave 
profited in quality of work, and 
in dollars and cents. 


Send in the Coupon Today 


pocee=CLiP HEREsawawaaw 


| The Home Correspondence School, 

; Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
Please send me without charge or 

I obligation your booklet 


“29 Stories of Success” 


1 am interested in 


From T he 
W riter’s 
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HAVE YOU BEEN THROUGH THE MILL? 


or are you just on your first trip? 


IN EITHER CASE it is going to be of interest to you to know that 
in MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, there is organized a group of 
three men who have been through the writing mill successfully and 
who are now prepared to give you a lift. 


One of these three men has made a success in the newspaper field. 
Another is a recognized short-story man. Yet another has several 
books and two hundred novelettes to his credit. These are the kind 
of men we offer to you. Their services are going to be of untold value. 


We know that there are many agencies operating to give you service, 
but we are safe to say that there is no organization so complete nor 


so well equipped. 


OUR CHARGES: 
Typing of MSS 
Typing and Revision of MSS 
Typing of any Poem up to 50 lines 
Each additional line 2c. 
In all of these, market advice is included. 


CRITICISM 


You have often wondered if your story is going to make the grade. 
Maybe it does and maybe it doesn’t. If you had our advice before 
submitting it—there wouldn’t be any “maybe”, it would be a sale. 


One dollar per one thousand words for constructive criticism, 
giving reasons for revision with full written notations and market 


advice. 


THESE CHARGES DO not include postage which must be enclosed 


with manuscript and remittance to cover. 


REMEMBER —vwe are out to help you. 


THE WRITER’S AID 
825 15th Avenue, South Minneapolis, Minn. 
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What is Techniquer 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor of “Collier's Weekly’ and Author of “Narrative Technique.” 


Unfortunately great confusion exists as 
to precisely what is meant by “technique.” 
In other crafts, such as painting, sculpture 
and music, there is a fairly definite stand- 
ard of. what technique is and how it is at- 
tained, but not so with the technique of the 
art of writing. Many editors and teachers 
argue that study of technical principles 
“kills” a writer’s inspiration. At the other 
extreme are those lecturers and writers of 
textbooks who present rules and prescrip- 
tions for writing successful stories, to the 
confusion of the struggling writer, who 
finds one set contradicting another and 
none of them producing the results pre- 
dicted for them. His only safeguard is 
to learn that sound technique is not a matter 
of rules but of principles, not of formulas 
but of ideals. When he has grasped these 
principles and ideals, he can make rules to 
suit his own needs. 

Technique is the only phase of creative 
writing which, in my opinion, can be taught. 
The writer’s message and his style are so 
purely individual to him that little or noth- 
ing can be done by way of providing them 
from outside sources. But the mastery of 
technique is. a purely intellectual process ; 
itcan be learned just as Chemistry or Phys- 
ics or Mathematics can be learned. 

The writer is given no choice as to 
whether he will employ technique of some 
certain sort or not; the very expression of 


his idea involves him in the necessity of con- 
sidering this problem in some form. An 
all-too-common conception of technique is 
that it is something arbitrary or formalistic 
which is superimposed on the material, dis- 
torting and forcing it into lifeless patterns. 
Most of the confusion and dissatisfaction 
arising from the teaching of literary tech- 
nique grows out of the fundamental error 
of concentrating on the technique of the 
writer’s tools—words, sentences, and para- 
graphs—instead of the technique of his ma- 
terial—his knowledge of people and things, 
of human conduct and of objective events. 
These materials are so much more complex 
than those of such arts as painting and 
music, which are based on elementary laws 
of space and sound relations and the fun- 
damental reactions which control the min- 
gling of colors; our knowledge about them, 
has, therefore, developed more slowly. For 
this reason, the technique of literary art is 
far behind that of the other arts. Its ma- 
terials are not so concrete and are far less 
well understood. 

Obviously, a detailed study of rhetoric 
and the principles of English composition 
will give no insight into the complex and 
difficult functionings of human beings in 
their daily life. The young student is often 
shocked at discovering that to be an artist 
he must also be a scientist, and must know 
and understand deeply the human nature 
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which he is endeavoring to portray. The 
fiction writer is a psychologist with an ar- 
tistic purpose. 

To be valuable to the writer, technique 
must be learned and forgotten, until it is 
so much a part of his mental equipment 
that it functions unconsciously. This habit 
can be acquired only through painstaking 
and patient drill in its mastery; just as the 
student of the piano spends years at severe 
technical drill, and the student of sculpture 
is advised to “study form for its own sake,” 
the ambitious young writer cannot hope to 
escape corresponding drill in the funda- 
mental principles of technique if he hopes 
to gain the same mastery of his medium of 





expression. Robert Louis Stevenson, that 
idol of college literary students, wrote, after 
watching painters at work at Barbizon: 
“To work grossly at the trade, to forget 
sentiment, to think of his material and noth- 
ing else, is for a while at least, the king’s 
highway to progress.” Surely the aspiring 
literary student cannot hope to escape the 
apprentice work which other craftsmen take 
for granted. And constant practice is the 
only way to acquire the effortless, smooth- 
ly-functioning technique which will serve as 
a ready tool when, out of the maturity of 
his experience and study, the student has 
developed ideas about life and human beings 
which are worth the telling. 








Scribes Who Do Not Subscribe 


By C. R. FRINGESS 


While this is the story of the scribes who 
did not subscribe, it is, as our title would 
indicate, but the mirroring of a general 
condition, even though necessity forces us 
to deal with the specific to that end. Per- 
haps, by way of contrast and completeness, 
we may digress long enough to say a word 
about the scribes who did subscribe. But 
to get to our subject. 

Some six months ago the writer was 
asked: “In your opinion, what percentage 
of our free-lance writers subscribe to a 
writer’s magazine?” 

“Less than 40 per cent,” I replied; “that 
is, if you include the beginners. Of course, 
I am only shooting my arrow at a venture.” 

“Can it be possible!” a fellow scribe ex- 
claimed. 

He lapsed into thoughtful silence for a 
moment, then said: 

“Say, old top, why don’t you work out 
some plan, something basic, that would 
eliminate guesswork? I'll bet the cigars 
that you’re off a mile. Why, man, in these 
days I thought that everybody took a trade 
magazine. I'll bet it would be difficult to 
find a plumber or carpenter or shoemaker 
without his own particular magazine.” 

I believed this to be true; in fact, it was 


less than a week since my own shoemaker 
had enthusiastically called my attention to 
an article in one of his papers. Then, too, 
I recalled the plumber who connected up 
my sewer. He read the plumber’s journal 
as he ate his lunch. And we had a carpen- 
ter in the family. 

That night, after my friend had gone, 
I decided upon a plan that I thought would 
work out satisfactorily. I would take a 
given area in which I was acquainted, per- 
sonally canvass those writers and would-be 
writers who did not bring their manuscripts 
to me for criticism and ask: “What writ- 
er’s magazine do you take?” Also, “How 
long have you been writing?” 

Follows the result: 

I found that 11 per cent subscribed to 
two or more writer’s magazines; 20 per 
cent took one; while 69 per cent were 
scribes who did not subscribe to any writ- 
er’s magazine whatever. 

Now, statistics of any sort are supposed 
to be dry things at best, but Webster tells 
us that they “reveal a condition of the 
people.” And it is with a condition of the 
writing fraternity that we have to deal— 
a condition that, I feel certain, exists no 
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more here on the Pacific Coast than it does 
in New York state or Florida. 

Perhaps the exigency of the case de- 
mands that all cards be laid on the table. 
In that event a few sidelights on the situa- 
tion will not be amiss. 

The first free-lance, a woman who had 
been bombarding editors with drivel for 
two years, replied to my inquiry: “No, I 
have never subscribed. But,” she added, 
“cannot I succeed without taking a writer’s 
magazine ?” 

“Possibly,” I replied, “but I would say 
that the mental attitude that prompted your 
question would doubtless preclude success 
in any line,” 

Another woman, a public school teacher, 
had the temerity to ask if I would let her 
see my magazine each month. She would 
gladly pay her half of the yearly subscrip- 
tion. 

“I neither borrow nor lend a writer’s 
magazine,’ I said. “I do not need to bor- 
row as I take them all. After reading 


them through they are carefully filed away 


for future reference. But, I have been 
known to advance a fellow scribe the price 
of a subscription.” 

“Oh, no!” she flushed, “it isn’t that at 
all.” 

Another free-lance, a man of education 
and natural aptitude for literary work, ad- 
mitted that he had taken the WRITER’S 
Dicest for 1922, but had failed to renew 
his 1923 subscription. Having gone over 
some of his manuscripts I knew why his 
short fiction always came back. 

“Mr. G—,” I said, “your one weakness 
is characterization. You still persist in 
peopling your short stories with types in- 
stead of real men and women. In the June 
Dicest for 1923, H. Bedford-Jones con- 
tributed an article, ‘Making Your Charac- 
ters Real.’ It was just what you needed to 
make your work desirable.” 

About a week later I learned that Mr. 
G— paid a fellow writer fifty cents for his 
copy of the issue in interest. 

Shortly after this incident a middle-aged 
woman asked me to go over a much-sub- 
mitted manuscript and tell her just why 
it had failed to sell. When I informed her 


that she needed a better understanding of 
plot technique and, among other things, ad- 
vised her to subscribe to some good writer’s 
magazine, she gave as her reason for not 
doing so that she did not wish to “harness 
her art with mechanism.” 

“You have no choice,” I replied. “Every 
art known to mankind has its own particular 
mechanism. Our greatest artists are our 
greatest technicians.” 

Another writer, a young woman of inde- 
pendent means, admitted that she had never 
subscribed because “a very able critic re- 
vises each story, thus giving her more time 
for creative work.” Then she vouchsafed: 
“Indeed, I would detest doing fiction if it 
were not for Mr. Blank’s helpful criticisms, 
for I simply cannot revise my work.” 

Without minimizing the value of a com- 
petent critic, Mr. Blank has undoubtedly 
made a “leaner” of this young woman, 
whereas a good writer’s magazine would 
have taught her the value of self-reliance, 
at least. 

The last, an extreme case, was that of a 
youthful! “whistle-punk” in a logging camp, 
who blankly informed me that he did not 
know there was any such thing as a maga- 
zine for writers. 

These, then, were the exceptions to the 
rule. The reasons put forward by the re- 
maining scribes who did not subscribe may 
be classed about equally under two heads: 

1.—Neglect. These writers admitted the 
value of a writer’s magazine. Yes, they 
realized that every writer should subscribe ; 
that the market tips were valuable aids in 
placing one’s work; that the advice of suc- 
cessful authors should be followed, etc. 
But—well, they had neglected to send in a 
subscription because they did not know 
which magazine best fitted their needs, or 
they did not know where to send, or how 
much the subscription was, or finances were 
low so they just put it off. Really, they 
did not mean to wait so long but you know 
how it is—. 

2.—Egotism. This class, beginners for 
the most part, somehow felt that when the 
Creator put writing-bees in their bonnets 
He made no mistake whatsoever. They 
talked glibly of big names in fiction; of in- 
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spiration; of the luxury enjoyed by suc- 
cessful writers in general; of a wonderful 
story they had just finished, and almost 
invariably compared it to the “junk” many 
editors were forced to buy simply because 
they couldn’t get good stories with abundant 
merit, etc. Yes, possibly, a writer’s maga- 
zine might be a good thing for genius, if it 
could do nothing more than direct one to 
the “big fellows” with bulging budgets, in- 
stead of wasting a perfectly good story on 
the “little editors” with limited allow- 
ances—. 

The 69 per cent! 

Little did it surprise me to learn that, 
with one exception, these free-lances had 
failed to sell a single story. The lone ex- 
ception was a champion tennis player who 


candidly admitted that his manuscripts had_ 


to be re-written in the editorial office. 

“They buy my stuff,” he explained, “be- 
cause I am well known and happen to know 
the game just a little bit better, perhaps, 
than the other fellow.” 

The 69 per cent. And with an average 
writing life of ten months. Groping blindly 
along in the dark, with but the one hope 
that some day, somehow, they will stumble 
on a method that will be acceptable to some 
editor. 

“But,” I hear someone ask, “what of the 
31 per cent—the scribes who did subscribe? 
Were they, without exception, placing their 
wares with editors at good prices?” No, 
not by any means—not all of them; but 
some writers were selling their manuscripts 
with a good degree of regularity, while I 
found a number who were placing an occa- 
sional story. 

One woman, a lumberman’s wife, after 
years of failure, recently sold her first novel 
to a prominent Boston publisher. 

“T would have given up the fight long 
ago,” she admitted, “had it not been for the 
friendly advice and encouragement that I 
found in my writer’s magazines.” 

Another case in interest was that of a 
writer who was totally blind, and yet she 
subscribes to three writer’s magazines. 

“A friend reads them to me,” she ex- 
plained. “I would be lost without them.” 

Sunset likes her work; so do a half- 
dozen other good magazines. 


Some ten years ago a farmer’s boy came 
to see me about his first story. It was type- 
written on soiled paper; the interpolations 
were many; the spelling, paragraphing and 
punctuation poor; the general plan of the 
story worse than merely amateurish. Allto- 
gether, it was one of those sorry attempts 
that would predispose anyone with a sense 
of story values to encourage the tyro to 
stick to the plow. Yet, today, this author’s 
work is sought by a dozen very good maga- 
zines, and it is rumored that he is slated 
for an editorial job. 

“My writer’s magazines,” he said, “have 
done more to help me put my work across 
than any other one agency.” 

The 31 per cent! 

The story of the scribes who did sub- 
scribe may, after all, but be a continuation 
of the story of the scribes who did not sub- 
scribe. Who knows? Perhaps neglect has 
given place to industry and time; or per- 
chance repeated failures have smoothed the 
sharp corners of egotism to a less offensive 
self-reliance. Misty mornings have been 
known to bring many a clear day in the field 
of literature, but never so to those who 
barter knowledge for fate. 





WHEN DO YOU CLIP? 


When do you make your clippings from 
the Sunday paper, that wonderful “source 
of supply?” At first glance, leaving tan- 
talizing holes in the pages and spoiling them 
for the rest of the family? Noting the items 
in your mind, and then forgetting them until 
it is too late? Marking them with pencil, 
and being compelled to search every page 
for the marks? 

I have tried all of these. Now I read 
the paper with pencil and paper at hand. 
One word indicates subject, another and a 
numeral the section and page where it is 
found. And on Monday morning, as | 
gather the papers for the discard, I clip and 
file, according to the notes I made the day 
before. Monday morning is usually “odds 
and ends” anyway, so this is an ideal time 
for the work. And since I have done this, 
my file is much enriched. 

May BELLEVILLE Brown. 
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How I Win Contests 


By GEORGE D. REYNOLDS 


During the past month I have received 
the following checks representing amounts 
won in prize contests: The Kardex Com- 
pany, $10; Popular Science Monthly, $10; 
New York American, $5; Screenland, $10. 
This constitutes a pretty fair average of 
my monthly income from this source; so 
far, my highest monthly receipts have been 
$180 and lowest $10. 

The contest field is one that the novice 
in the writing game can scarcely afford to 
overlook. The amounts received from this 
source do a lot toward keeping the pot 
boiling while one is struggling to break into 
the editorial sanctum. No matter how 
small is the sum won, it comes in very 
handy in buying paper envelopes and in pay- 
ing the monthly installments on the port- 
able. In most cases the amounts won were 
high considering the time and effort ex- 
pended. 

To successfully participate in contests 
the exercise of careful judgment is absolute- 
ly essential. It is hardly to be expected that 
all contests are bona fide. I always look 
askance at those in which huge sums of 
money are offered for apparently little work. 
Such contests draw the attention of a large 
number of people and the chance of win- 
ning is thereby lessened. Even though 
they are on the level, there may be several 
nearly correct solutions, so that the selec- 
tion of the prize winners is wholly at the 
discretion of the judges. Again, there may 
be a trick or catch in the problem that will 
disqualify your answer. 

[ am particularly partial to contests in 
the advertising field, such as awards offered 
for slogans, trade names, trade-mark de- 
signs and copy-writing. I have been uni- 
formly successful along this line and I find 
that it is conducive to analytical and con- 
structive thinking. Another safe bet are 
the letter contests conducted by many pub- 
lications in which prizes are offered for the 


best letters of comment and criticism on 
the contents of the magazine. Though the 
awards are small, they are regular, for the 
contests run every month. In the same 
class are the article and short-story con- 
tests in which the subject is specified by 
the editor. These contests have a special 
appeal to one with some degree of literary 
ability. 

Aside from the immediate cash return, 
the successful participation in a contest 
often opens the way into another field. Some 
time ago The Story World offered a first 
prize of $25 and several lesser prizes for a 
200-word piece of advertising copy for some 
kind of tooth-paste. I had never had any 
advertising experience but, keeping in mind 
the class of readers who use The Story 
World, 1 worked out the best copy that I 
could produce. Several months later I re- 
ceived a letter of congratulation from the 
advertising manager and a check for $25. 
At another time I submitted to a manu- 
facturer of electrical equipment a number 
of slogans for a certain kind of outlet plug. 
One of my slogans took second prize, and 
again I received a letter of commendation. 
But the most valuable results from these 
contests came in this way. I used the let- 
ters and the copy in soliciting local adver- 
tisers; at present I have several regular 
cients for whom I write copy each week. 


It often happens that participation in a 
contest conducted by a magazine will re- 
sult in the sale of other material. A cer- 
tain mid-western periodical recently ran 
a contest in which titles were to be given 
for a number of pictures. My submission 
won the second prize of $50 and my con- 
nection with the contest has resulted in the 
sale to the magazine of several articles and 
some departmental material. 

My advice to the writer who contemplates 
competing in contests is this: Analyze con- 
tests carefully, bearing in mind that the one 
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that calls for a little clear thinking and liter- 
ary ability and that carries an award that is 
fairly commensurate with the requirements, 
is apt to bring the greatest reward. Try 
to get the proper “slant” on the contest. 
Put yourself in the place of the donor of 
the award and consider his aims and desires 
in the matter; then give him what you think 
he wants. Select the best of your ideas, 
clothe it in the best language at your com- 
mand and speed it on its way. Do not be 
too critical of the result of your efforts; 
I learned this from experience. A certain 
spice manufacturer announced a prize con- 
test for slogans for his line of spices. The 
first and only slogan that occurred to me 
was “The Spice of Life.” I despaired of 
winning with this slogan, but I sent it in. 
You can imagine my surprise when [| re- 
ceived the announcement that I had won 
the second prize of $25. 


It is a good idea to subscribe to a con- 
test list service. There are several reliable 
firms publishing lists of this kind. These 
lists put one in touch with contests that 
might pass unnoticed if one depended on 
magazine and newspaper announcements 
alone. At present I receive two such lists 
monthly. The publisher of the one sends 
me a complimentary copy in consideration 
of contest notices which I send him; the 
other pays subscribers liberally for such 
notices. 


You may think you have no ability along 
this line; so did I. You probably possess 
it to some degree; all it needs is develop- 
ment. And the congratulatory letters one 
receives are nicely worded, not to mention 
the checks of various sizes, shapes and 
colors. I am confident that “if you try ’em, 
you'll win.” 





Read Before You Write 


Part Il: Why the Writer Should Study the Best Examples 
in Each of the Three Schools of Literature. 


By CHARLES C. REAKIRT, JR. 


My last article had to do with what I 
called the writer’s tool kit, that is, his vo- 
cabulary. You will remember that I 
stressed the point that without the ability 
to express his thoughts in many different 
ways, without a knowledge of the various 
shades of meaning of different words, with- 
out the power to communicate his thoughts 
clearly to others, no one can become a suc- 
cessful writer. In this article I want to 
take up a Ccifferent phase of the value of 
reading and show how it will open up en- 
tirely new fields of thought, how it will 
give the writer a background which is well- 
nigh an absolute necessity if he is to pro- 
duce anything which others will take de- 
light in reading. 

Mame, the shop-girl, as recounted in my 
last essay, told her friend that she could 
write “a real swell story”. You will re- 


member my firm refusal to accept Mame’s 
assertion as the truth. I pointed out that 
while she might have ideas in her mind 
which might serve as the basis for a fairly 
good story, nevertheless her limited vocab- 
ulary would make it impossible for her to 
express those thoughts in adequate lan- 
guage. Mame could very truthfully say, 
“T can’t find words to describe my feelings” 
—her limited assortment of perhaps 800 
words would preclude the possibility. 
Let us stop to consider for a moment 
what must be the qualifications of the story 
writer. Inasmuch as there are three schools 
of literature, there will be three definitions. 
The romanticists will tell you that a writer 
must be a philosopher, a transcendentalist, 
living not in the here and now, but in the 
there and then, giving us a representation 
not of what we actually are, showing us not 
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our streets crowded with traffic, or gutters 
full of refuse, our slums swarming with 
poverty-stricken, down-trodden humanity, 
but rather taking us along with him in his 
own flights of fancy, out of our humdrum 
existences, giving us the means to escape 
from everything connected with the imme- 
diate present. Take for example the works 
of the romanticists. Sir Walter Scott, as 
Locke tells us in his splendid biography, 
failed in business and was surrounded on 
every side by creditors clamoring for the 
amounts due them. Scott was forced or 
rather forced himself to write his novels in 
order to pay off the debts which had fallen 
upon him through the fault of his business 
partners. But did he write about bailiffs 
and sheriffs, about duns and bills, about 
the hectic business world of London? No, 
he let his mind drift back to the Middle 
Ages. He showed us Richard fighting with 
his Crusaders in the Holy Land, he told us 
of warlike chieftains marshalling their 
clans among the hills of Scotland, of fierce 
battles and the clash of steel on steel, until 
his reader seated before the chimney fire 
can almost see the glint of sun on polished 
armor and bright pennants waving proudly 
in the morning breeze, until he can almost 
hear the clear note of bugles sounding be- 
fore castle walls. 


Yes, you will say, but Scott got very 
little of the plots of his stories or the at- 


mosphere for them from his reading. 
Where he did get them—that is, the largest 
majority of them—was from the legends 
of his own countrymen, the stories told 
him by old women in little houses up 
among the hills. He heard the tales which 
had been handed down from father to son 
over many generations; his material was 
gotten from listening rather than from 
reading. Let me ask you, though, isn’t 
tradition really history? Literature does 
not have to be written down to be literature. 
It can exist equally well in the minds of 
men. The stories of Cynewulf and Beo- 
wulf were not written down until several 
hundred years after their origin. Before 
this they had been memorized by wander- 


ing singers and recited at nearly every feast 
and in nearly every banquet hall. What I 
wish to make clear is that Scott’s material 
was derived from the folk lore of the past, 
whether that lore existed on the printed 
page or not. 


The second branch of writers are the 
realists. They are the people like Balzac, 
Sedaine, Beaumarchais and Diderot who 
believed that the duty of literature was to 
express accurately present-day life, show- 
ing both its smiles and its tears, represent- 
ing them just as they were without accent- 
ing or emphasizing either. And so we find 
that Balzac was a rather biological writer. 
He sought to take a man, put him in a 
certain environment, surround him with a 
certain set of circumstances and disinter- 
estedly watch the result. The realists are 
scientists gazing at human beings entirely 
objectively. They record the actions of 
their fellow men exactly as they see them, 
without letting their own feelings enter 
into the matter at all. 


The third school of writers is that of 
the naturalists. They number among their 
more illustrious members Zola and Maxim 
Gorky,. and consist mostly of French and 
Russian playwrights and novelists. It is 
their aim to give us life as they see it today, 
but to dwell upon the sordid details, to 
stress the misery rather than the happiness 
of life, to stroll in the gutter rather than 
in the garden. There is a great naturalistic 
tendency among American writers at the 
present time, and we have Ben Hecht com- 
ing out with Eric Dorn and others publish- 
ing books of a like tenor. We have such 
plays as Hedda Gabler, Liliom, Anna Chris- 
tie, The Hairy Ape, Rain, and What Price 
Glory. 

Perhaps you will wonder why a man 
or woman should read before he or she sets 
out to write either a realistic or a natural- 
istic piece of literature. I can hear you 
saying, “This thing of reading is all very 
well for the romanticist who wishes. to 
escape from the here and now,: for if he 
wishes to have his characters live in. the 
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past, he must post himself thoroughly on 
the times, manners, customs, ways of liv- 
ing, and all the points which will bear on 
the period into which he wishes to escape. 
It is obvious that Wallace, when he wrote 
Ben Hur, had to study very thoroughly 
everything on which he could lay his hands 
concerning the Holy Land at the time of 
Christ. . But it would seem to appear that 
the man who wishes to depict either the 
actuality or the sordidness of life at the 
present time would scarcely need to study 
the works of men who have gone before 
him. I can hear you say, “Let him go to the 
market place and find there the sources for 
his stories. Let him look at his fellow men; 
let him observe carefully all their little 
chicaneries, all the mean little tricks they 
play on each other; let him, like Pilgrim, 
watch them toiling fiercely at their continual 
muck-raking, and then go and put all this 
material which he has gathered together 
into written form.” 


And I tell you that even if a man wishes 
to express himself either in realistic or 
naturalistic form, he will miss out absolute- 
ly unless he has as a background a knowl- 
edge of the world’s best literature. In all 
probability you are surprised at this state- 
ment and you will want to point out to 
me people with whom you are acquainted 
or of whom you know who are receiving 
very nice checks quite regularly for the out- 
bursts of their souls, and yet possibly never 
even went to high-school or never, so far as 
you know, gave themselves a course of home 
education. All this may be. Such people 
may be getting checks right along, but let 
me ask you, is their work art? Our maga- 
zines today are filled with a hodge-podge 
of simple drivel, worthless stuff, dull, unin- 
teresting, the product of hack writers and 
not of men and women with a real idea and 
a genuine purpose. My contention is that 
the reason for such a condition is two-fold. 
In the first place, there are not sufficient 
good writers to supply the demand for 
work of a superior quality; editors are 
forced to buy material which is of a lower 
standard than they would really like to 


have. The second point is that the writers 
of this material have not read enough of 
the truly artistic productions, not only of 
English, but of foreign literature. 

A man who wishes to know how to build 
a house or construct a machine or weave 
a rug looks first to see how the best crafts- 
men have built houses, constructed ma- 
chines or woven rugs. Why, then, should 
not the man who wishes to write a story 
investigate first the structure of the stories 
which the greatest masters of story writing 
have produced? Obviously, this is the log- 
ical method to be followed by anyone who 
wishes to become an author. We have in 
our contemporary magazine literature many 
examples of the fallacy in believing that 
realistic and naturalistic productions can 
be written without first studying the ac- 
knowledged masters in these respective 
fields. Most of these magazine writers are 
unable to differentiate between the dra- 
matic and the purely narrative. Do not 
think that the plays I mentioned some time 
previously are to be regarded as undra- 
matic. The American stage has profited 
wonderfully by Continental and Oriental 
examples, and American dramatic art today 
is at the highest point which it has ever 
reached. But note that I say it has profited 
by example and thus been able to determine 
what will be truly dramatic when presented 
on the stage. It is the moving pictures and 
the usual run of magazines which are suf- 
fering because of the fact that their con- 
tributors lack a knowledge of the difference 
between art and balderdash. 

In this article I have indicated how a 
knowledge of the world’s greatest literature 
is essential to anyone who wishes to pro- 
duce writings of real merit and worth. | 
have shown that whether the author wishes 
to associate himself with any one of the 
three schools of literature, romantic, real- 
istic or naturalistic, before he can accom- 
plish his purpose, before he can originate 
something which will be a credit to him, he 
must learn the methods which his predeces- 
sors in any one of these fields have found 
to be the right ones. In my next article, 
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1 want to go on and point out the benefits 
which a wide knowledge of books will give, 
how the writer, through an education in 
the literature of the world, will gain a 
broader knowledge of the problems which 
confront humanity. It is humanity in the 
last analysis which will be the subject mat- 
ter of his work. Whether he is writing a 
novel, a play, an article on salesmanship, 


or a text book on horticulture, he will be 
dealing either with mankind directly or with 
nature in relation to mankind. Human 
worth and human frailties, human deeds 
and human thoughts—literature is after all 
either a study or a record of these, and 
in the next article we shall see the value 
of reading from this philosophical stand- 
point. 





Keeping a Practical Literary 
Note-Book 


By EDWARD PODOLSKY 


The writer, just like the surgeon or car- 
penter, must have the proper tools to suc- 
ceed at his profession. Of literary helps 
there are a goodly number: treatises on 
the technique of the short story; manuals 
of good English; handbooks of synonyms; 
thesauri, etc. But the most valuable habit 
that a writer can possibly form is to keep 
a note-book that will be of some actual and 
practical use to him. If such a note-book 
is properly kept and consulted it will very 
often prove more valuable than the more 
expensive paraphernalia with which the be- 
ginning writer generally surrounds himself. 
For some years past I have been gathering 
material and entering it in a loose-leaf note- 
book, and I have actually benefited by this 
procedure. 

I have the material divided and sub-di- 
vided into proper sections, and if, for in- 
stance, I desire to use a certain word or 
phrase, I know just where to find it. The 
first section in my note-book is devoted to 
etymology, which in turn is sub-divided 
into “words” and “expressions.” In the 
“word” section I have listed words that are 
not usually found in dictionaries or the- 
sauri. When the occasion demands I might, 
for instance, turn to the “compound words” 
section where I-have listed such descriptive 
terms as: moon-riven, aloe-bordered, 
zephyr-fanned, twy-eared, mountain-pris- 
oned, death-coldness. Or if I desire a par- 


ticularly expressive noun I find: jewel-fires, 
star-night, candle-gloom, cosmic-sadness, 
etc. Or perhaps some adequate words are 
desired that will be in the spirit descrip- 
tive of man in the dim-distant time when 
he lived in the gloom and depression of the 
Baltic jungles, long before civilization came 
to him, and when life was hard and cruel. 
I turn to the section on words that usually 
describes man under those circumstances: 
shag-haired, heavy-hipped, mountain-born, 
steel-fingered, lynx-eyed, mighty-limbed, 
etc. 

Every so often the observant writer 
comes across a choice expression which 
he should note down and file for future 
use. I have collected quite a few of them, 
and I have found them useful time and 
again. Under the section “choice expres- 
sions” I have listed: In the unknown re- 
cess of the forests; in aeons ere man was 
born; in the secret hollows of the moun- 
tains; the clotted blood in the sockets of his 
skull; blackness of unborn time; dim 
opalescence of the moon; frosty thraldom 
of winter; a soft and purple mist like a 
vaporous amethyst; ecstasy and festival of 
summer, etc. Among the fuller expres- 
sions I have: The street lamps, like a mil- 
lion cups, filled the air with light; the rail- 
road tracks, like the chords of a lyre, 
gleamed across the dreamy valley; the 
roads crossed like a flash of lightning; 
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the clock in the churchsteeple cut the night 
in twain. I have often found these terse 
and descriptive of the particular point I 
had in mind: As useful as a block of arti- 
ficial ice; it was like dropping a pin down 
the Grand Cajfion of Colorado and waiting 
to hear its echo; the longest distance be- 
tween two points is that from the office to 
one’s home when the day’s work is over; 
life in New York is so hard-boiled that it 
is indigestible ; it is as sensible to argue with 
a woman as to unfold a newspaper in a 
high wind. 

The beauty in the prose of certain writers 
is the knack of expressing just what they 
want to express in concise terms. I have 
in mind a certain page in my note-book 
headed “groups.” There is a certain nicety 
of expression in calling a group of girls 
a bevy, or a group of angels, a host. Per- 
haps it will be useful to list several of the 
more common groups: troup of children; 
horde of ruffians; congregation of worship- 
pers; galaxy of beauties; skulk of foxes; 
pride of lions; sleuth of bears; band of 
horses; swarm of flies; gast of hawks; 
watch of nightingales. 

It is sometimes quite a useful expediency 
to start a slang dictionary. Among certain 
of the elect in the lower East Side of New 
York, a doctor, for instance, is called a 
crocus, food is known as scoff, bread and 
butter is termed punk an’ plaster, and a 
begger, a moocher. 


Another very useful section is that on 
“foreign expressions.” Here I have listed 
in the expressions common in the every- 
day conversation of people of different na- 
tionalities, which comes in useful in writ- 
ing a story with a foreign setting where 
it is desired to reproduce as faithfully as 
possible the thoughts and actions of a cer- 
tain type of nationality. Among the Per- 
sians we find such colorful epithets: “Pig, 
and parent of piglings!” “Base-born and 
lean bastard!” “Unclean spawn of filth!” 
Among the Arabian is this expressive 
phrase in describing a particularly cruel 
man: “He has a heart harder than syenite 
“stone.” 


A list of names, both given and Christian, 
is useful to the writer who may desire to 
cast his story in Arabia, Italy, Spain, 
France, or any other nation that he may 
wish. A convenient list of names of people 
of different nationalities is very convenient. 
Among the Arabian male first names | 
have Hussian, Maaroof, Nasir. Among the 
female names I have listed: Tohfeh, Selma. 
English male first names: Alan, Denis, 
Clement Dunstan, Geoffrey, Llewellyn. 
English family names: Ponynton, Cam- 
midge, Garrod, Rawlins, Mummery. Es- 
kimo male first names: Marmot, Tael, Kus- 
kokala, Natsiane, Chunuhluk. Eskimo fe- 
male names: Itudluqpiaq. Eskimo tribe 
names: Malemut, Tlingit, Haida, Decitan, 
Koryak, Tsimshian, Kagwantan. French 
first male names: Blaise, Caron, Philippe, 
Jacques. French family names: Bartolin, 
Bondieaux, Poquelin, La Barbouille. Ger- 
man first male names: Ulrich, Adelbert, 
Gustav, Heinrich, Friedrich. Italian first 
male names: Rustico, Mateo, Demottrio, 
Leillo, Cecco, Renato, Gasparo, Giacomo. 
Italian first female names: Carmelia, 
Brunetta, Fernanda, Bianca. Russian fam- 
ily names: Dementieff, Shishkoff, Riabov- 
sky, Duimoff, Karlowitch, Kamin, Savy- 
vitch. Russian first male names: Nicolai, 
Fedor, Mikhail, Yegor, Pavl, Matvei. Rus- 
sian female names: Elyona, Katya, Tatiana, 
Marya, Vera. Spanish male names: Lope, 
Hurtado, Luis, Miguel, Leopoldo. 


The last section of the note-book is.en- 
titled “miscellany,” in which I have collected 
an assortment of facts that prove useful 
now and then. For instance, I have clipped 
an advertisement of a plastic surgeon that 
appeared in the newspapers some time ago 
giving cuts of the various shaped noses that 
one sees in the streets and the appropriate 
names for them. Thus I know fairly well 
what a saddle nose is, or can picture noses 
that bear these descriptive terms: dip-sep- 
tum, ball-end, snub, Ethopian, shrew, re- 
trousse, single-dent, shallow, etc. Perhaps 
you might make a person feel particularly 
important if you told him that 130,235,017, 
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489,534,976 births took place since the birth 
of Christ to bring him into the world. Per- 
haps you might have one of the characters 
in your story suffering from thyroid dis- 
ease and would desire a correct clinical 
picture Of what a person with this com- 
mon enough distemper looks like. The fol- 
lowing excerpt from a medical journal is 
quite descriptive: “Dark viotet shadows en- 
circled his eyes, his eyelids were slightly 
puffed and hung above his lustrous eyes, 
whey-colored bags faintiy greenish in cold 
Fixed wrinkles encircled the corners 


lioht 
light. 


of his rigid lipped, austere mouth; the lines 
never came from smiling, but from grim 
mental pain. When he spoke, the stiff, 





parchment-like skin of his face seemed to 
smother any expressions that would have 
liked to come from beneath.” 

There are many such interesting entries 
which I could go on quoting, but the few 
above should serve as suggestions. I have 
given but a short idea what the note-book 
might be like. The reader might enhance 
upon my suggestions. At any rate, he should 
start one of his own. Once started, it is 
not a difficult thing to keep it going. An 
observant writer, always on the outlook 
for expressive words and phrases, for un- 
usual facts and occurrences, for curious 
incidents, should in a short time have a 
fairly workable note-book. 








Intimate Notes on Novel Writing 


The fourteenth of a series of articles on the craftsmanship of the novel 
by one who within a space of six months has sold his first novel and had 
two more ordered for book publication and a fourth for serialization. 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “The Man That Never Was,” 


“Other People’s Lives,” 


“The Snare of Destiny,” “The Girl Who Couldn’t Be Bad,” Etc. 
XIV. SOME PROBLEMS TO BE FACED 


lhe time has arrived for me to write an- 
ther Novel; what shall I do? 

‘he most natural thing in the world 
would seem to be—to go ahead and write 

[hat might be the natural thing to do 
but not the wisest step to take. 

First, I must ask myself, What do they 
want? This is most important: Not, What 
do | want to. write; but, What do “they” 
want to read? Who are “they”? Well, 
“they” are an almost malicious (it would 
seem at times to the Novelist) collusive 
organization composed of editors, publish- 

tired business men, hammock-ridden 
vomen, flappers, happy-enders, sex-lovers, 
psycho-analysts, radicals, with an occasional 
rooter for normalcy to be kept in mind. 

Rather a large order, what? 

To please all of this Polly-Annish, Poly- 
glot public, certainly means that vou are not 


going to pease yourself, if you are a Nov- 
elist of personality, original ideas or prin- 
ciples. There seem to be three courses for 
us to pursue, which fairly represent the 
three groups into which Novels of today are 
divided: (1) The Wishywashy course, 
wherein you try to please everybody and 
usually end up by pleasing the wishwashy 
public which is by far the preponderant 
group; (2) The Young Radical course, 
wherein you flagrantly flaunt all established 
laws and institutions, thereby winning the 
delirious applause of the Left Wing of the 
literary public and the awed disapproval of 
the Right Wing; (3) The Suicidal course, 
wherein you please yourself and respond 
to your inspiration regardlessly, thereby 
gaining not so much the public’s scorn as 
its apathy, which is worse. 

Within all these courses there are excep- 
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tions, of course, just as there are geniuses 
who can’t be explained. 

The point is, I am trying not to delib- 
erately butt my head against a stone wall. 
It behooves me to “watch my step.” I 
cautiously peer along the literary horizon 
and peep between the pages of popular fic- 
tion. “I must follow the trend of the 
times,” I tell myself. 

I soon discovered myself palpitating in 
the middle of “The Sob Age.” It is the 
Era of Confessions. Literary people are 
telling the whole truth about themselves and 
their neighbors at last. There is a desperate 
urge and tone about it all that conveys the 
idea that it simply has to be told! ‘ Every- 
where I turn, writing people large and small 
are spilling frank autobiographies, proudly 
telling nasty little tales on themselves. 
Astounding numbers of people it suddenly 
seems, have until now been living among 
in which we are 


, 


us with unguessed “pasts’ 
supposed to glory. 
“Haunch, Paunch and Jowl” reveals 
with delicious indelicacy the life and indis- 
cretions of a New York jurist. It is sup- 
posed to be fact, but I happen to know the 
newsdea‘er who wrote it, and a splendid 
piece of fiction it is! But it is a keynote 
book. Crawling in its wake I discover a 
myriad of wriggling “confession” maga- 
Their cir- 


zines spawning new litters daily. 
This is 


culation is way up in the millions. 
significant, I tell myself, and proceed to 
devour some of them. Very succu!ent bi- 
valves, I must confess—see, they have me 
confessing too!—but they serve them with 
an astonishing quantity of their native mud 
covering them. Interesting? They would 
be if they were not so atrociously written— 
I speak now from the literary standpoint 
of style, plot and plausibility. Of treat- 
ment, I can speak only in terms of praise. 
Every one of these literary confessors per- 
suade me that they have been bona fide 
prostitutes ! 

But there I think I plumb the virtue of 
this school for scandal fiction—their ap- 
proximation of veri-similitude, their sobbing 
honest-to-Godness. And what a virtue that 


is! To convince my readers that I am no; 
merely telling the truth but that I am baring 
my soul in all its palpitating nakedness and 
am giving them not merely that picture ot 
lite, but am living, agonizing my life for 
their especial benefit. They are the first 
to whom I confess my indiscretion, my con- 
sequent woe, my murder, my regeneration, 
What a privilege such a reader feels! But, 
more significant still, what a saturization 
and impulse I, the writer, must feel in order 
to gush forth even the mud in the bottom of 
my emotional fountain! And it is one of 
the axioms of human credence always at 
the sight of mud they exclaim, “Ah, at 
last we have got to the bottom of this or 
that limpid soul. Clear water is deceptive, 
but mud never lies!” 

Yes, there is some irony in my analysis 
of the.gossipy philosophy of the “average 
reader,” but how human they are! 

And there we are, right on the verge of 
the solution of the whole crossword puzzle 
of all fiction writing. The test of accep- 
tance, the test of sales, the test of popu- 
larity, are a‘l one of appeal. How humans 
our tale? 

The human touch is the touch of gold. 

Oh, but this being human is such a diff- 
cult matter. Our minds are so “smart” 
and pretentious and are a!ways getting out 
in front of our souls and hiding them with 
showing off. And our emotions are such 
sentimental little actors that they too are 
wont to whine and sob all over the fore- 
ground so that the timid voice of the soul 
can not be heard. The voice of the soul 
is so soft and gentle, its form is as light as 
shadow, but its heart-beat is so robust that 
it shatters empires! 

On being human, implies being in a pure 
state of potential endeavor, unhampered by 
technique or materials. Yet, don’t misun- 
derstand, by being unhampered by tecl- 
nique is meant being its untroubled master 
and having such a command of materials 
that one’s hand almost unconsciously 
reaches forth and touches the required sand 
grains of words or keystone for the arch- 


plot. 
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All this is a matter of repression, in the 
sense that Fine Art is repression. Sim- 
plicity!’ Which does not mean necessarily 
simple people; rather an expressive under- 
standing and presentation of people first in 
their surroundings—which may be a lux- 
urious palace, in order to induce that other 
great essential in art depiction—“natural- 
ness” —and in poignant moments or hours 
with their souls stripped bare, showing the 
soul’s realities of poverty or riches, of secret 
desires and gratifications, of joys and sor- 
rows. ‘The human “being moving amidst a 
masked world. 

But in writing this proposed Novel, there 
are many, many other considerations that 
it seems I must observe. There must be a 
Love Story. No Novel, I am told, is com- 
pete without its love story. The idea ap- 
peals to me, but I am half persuaded that 
they do not mean exactly that. They mean 
that my Novel must be a story of love and 
nothing more, nor less. 


Then they tell me with sinister emphasis 


that my chief character or characters must 
be likeable, perhaps lovable is the better 
word. They will receive no one in the 
parlor of their mind whom they wou!d not 
similarly honor in their homes. They have 
no desires to meet and associate with peo- 
ple of extraordinary character simply be- 
cause they are “interesting.” They insist 
upon being surrounded hy pleasant people 
all. 


And finally, and most emphatically, I am 
warned to be sure and furnish them with 
a Happy Ending, even if I have to call down 
the wrath of God, Providence and the Ele- 
ments in doing away with any left-over 
evils. If my “hero” kicks a dog in Chapter 
l, it will be all right if I have him cooing 
to a baby on the last page. “This life is 
too sad and short,” they tell me, “to be fur- 
ther saddened and shortened by our Nov- 
elists !”” 


And there you are! 


UR trials are great or small as we con- 
trast them with others. 


YOU ALL 
By WALTER C, DuGan. 


The use of the expression “you all’ by 
the people of the South has been rather 
widely discussed in the newspapers. Be- 
ing a Southerner by birth and residence and 
native of a state whose population is made 
up largely of immigrants from the older 
Southern states and their descendants, with 
a good percentage of Northerners, I am in 
a good location to study peculiarities of 
speech. 

The common error made by writers of 
stories with Southern setting is to have 
the characters use “you all” in the singular 
number. This I have never heard done 
by a native of Virginia or Florida, or of 
any other Southern state, and I have heard 
them all. On the movie screen we some- 
times read such sentences as this, spoken 
by a drawling Southern (we all drawl in 
the stories): “I love you all and want to 
marry you all.” If a Southerner really 
said this it would mean that he wanted to 
marry the girl’s entire family or be a Mor- 
mon or a Turk or something. 

If you should happen to live in the South 
with your family, a native who wanted 
to be friendly might meet you and say, 
“Good Morning, Mr. — How are 
you all?” He would mean, “How are all 
of you,” meaning you and your family. A 
provincia!ism, no doubt, but an instinctive 
attempt to overcome the ambiguity of the 
little pronoun which is both singular and 
plural. 

The real fault in the use of the expression 
is that it is too often pronounced as one 
word, sounding like “yawl.” 

Another word often used here is “reckon” 
in the sense of “believe” or “think.” This 
is also provincial, but better than the New 
England “guess.” 


In Merry England 
Two women were talking in a tram-car. 
“My sister and me,” said one, “we ain’t 
no more alike than if we wasn’t us. Yes, 
she’s just as different as I be, only the 
other way.” 





Through the Limerick Fun Foundry 


By HENRY FISHER 


Crossword puzzles may come and cross- 
word puzzles may go, but the limerick will 
go on forever! 


As far back as the writer can remember— 
and his memory is quite well preserved— 
limericks were all the go. Pick up a copy 
of a humor magazine of twenty years ago— 
your dentist may have one lying on his desk 
this minute—and you will find some of the 
funniest limericks ever embalmed in type. 
At that time people were under the im- 
pression that the limerick craze was, like 
the mah jong of today, just a passing fad. 
3ut far from it. Today, millions of dollars 
have been placed in the fortunate author’s 
hands in exchange for the clever limerick. 
Most of this money, of course, was awarded 
in prize contests. During the year 1919, 
The New York Daily News paid out over 
$35,000.00 in prizes wherein the author sup- 
plied the last, missing line of the limerick. 
At the present writing, Liberty, a national 
weekly, owned by the New York Daily 
News and The Chicago Tribune, is offering 
five hundred dol'ars every week in limerick 
prizes. So, all in all, we have proof posi- 
tive, that the limerick today is even more 
popular than it was twenty years ago. It 
has come to stay. 

Now, many of you will ask, what is a 
limerick ? 

To those not fully acquainted with this 
nonsensicality of literature, I shall define 
it in very plain English. 

A limerick is a poem of five lines where- 
in the fifth and last line contains the piece 
de resistance. That is, the punch and 
humor must be found in the finishing line. 
For example, take this limerick: 


There once was a clever reporter 
Who wrote vivid stories on water; 
His subject. you know, 
Was not H?-O, 
But “Hootch in the Rum-Runner’s Quarter.” 


There you have an original limerick, com- 
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posed on the spur of the moment, to give 
you an exact idea of its construction, its 
metre, and last but not least, the punch in 
the last line. That last line carries the key 
to the entire poem. The first, second, and 
fifth lines rhyme, as do the third and fourth. 

Almost any limerick may be converted 
into a joke and vice versa. For that reason 
it is essential that your composition must 
be forcefully witty. The editor does not 
purchase your creation merely because it is 
a limerick. He buys it because he is en- 
thused with its clever construction and 
subtle wit. So do not run away with the 
idea that dashing off a limerick is all that 
is necessary. First obtain the brainchild, 
or major idea, as you woud the plot ina 
short story. Then write out one line con- 
taining the point. For example, in the lin- 
erick above, the second line was the first 
to enter my mind. Whereupon I jotted 
down “who wrote vivid stories on water.” 
In this line, while it is not the “punch line,” 
lies the idea and nucleus of the joke. When 
we were children and teacher asked us to 
write a composition on water, we certainly 
would not write about anything but “water.” 
3ut here we have a double meaning show- 
ing that it is possible to write on water 
which would rea!ly be on the surface in- 
stead of on the subject. Next came the 
first line of the limerick: ‘There once was 
a clever reporter.” Now with the first two 
lines completed, it was necessary to find a 
synonym for “water.” In limericks, in fact, 
in any literature, it is considered bad form 
to repeat. Therefore, the synonym. The 
technical term for water is H2O, which 
means Hydrogen, two parts; Oxygen, one 
part. “His subject, you know, was not 
H2O,” brings us to the last line of the 
limerick. The last line, as I have said be- 
fore, must have a kick in it. If ever a last 
line had a kick, this one has it, that is from 


(Continued on page 58) 
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A Word to Coming Writers by One 
Who Has “Arrived” 


For Twelve Years Ruth Cross Worked and Wrote. For Twelve Years She 
Received Enough Rejection Slips to Paper a Room. 
Her Story is a Wonderful Inspiration. 


The story of Miss Ruth Cross should be 
an inspiration, not only to aspiring writers, 
but to anyone who treads the long hard 
road to success. It is a story of persistent 


effort and dauntless 
faith in one’s self. 

[ asked her if she 
believed in luck. 

“There may be 
something in luck,” 
she said, “one may 
happen to write a 
timely article or 
submit a manuscript 
to an editor when he 
needs it. But luck 
does not carry one 
far. An early suc- 
cess may prove 
fatal. One becomes 
too easily satisfied 
and does not put 
forth the best. For 
my own part, it has 
been hard work and 
constant revision. I 
believe one must re- 
vise a great deal in 
order to attain per- 
fection.” 

I asked Miss Cross 
how she works out 
a plot. 

“It just grows,” 


she stated simply, “the characters work it 
The idea forms in my mind and 


out some, 


then, as time passes it develops. 
note book filled with incidents, phrases, 


By HELEN J. LLOYD 


story. 


It took four years for Ruth Cross to write ‘‘The 
Golden Cocoon.” Some chapters she revised as many 
as one hundred times. Today she has realized her 
dreams. Her brilliant novel is now in its third edition. 
She is under contract with Harper and Brothers for 
the next three years. Her short stories, which were 
returned so often, are now in demand by leading maga- 
zines. She is having a play accepted by a leading 
producer. She has had a novelette published and filmed 
and Warner Brothers are preparing to film the new book. 


swer,” she said. 
one going there. 
York helps one. 


I keep a 


poetry, for future use. 
It must come of itself.” 

Then I asked Miss Cross a question, 
something every struggling young writer 


I can never force a 


would like to know. 

“How does one 
succeed ?” 

Miss Cross looked 
thoughtful, “I think 
you must have faith 
in yourself. That is 
three-fourths of the 
battle. If one has 
an intense desire to 
write, then there 
must be something 
back of it, some 
ability to make good. 
But that is not all. 
I believe one must 
be trained in tech- 
nique. And unless 
one has studied 
technique it is very 
foolish to attempt to 
write. Another thing, 
one must have critic- 
ism. Help from 
someone who can 
see things clearly.” 

“Are one’s chances 
to succeed better in 
New York? I 
asked. 


“That is a dangerous question to an- 
“T should not advise any- 
But I do believe New 
You get a broader out- 
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look on life, a more modern way of think- 
ing. You see in New York a wonderful 
blending of all parts of the world, different 
races and types of people, and this, of 
course, gives one material. Then, too, you 
can hear good lectures and music and enjoy 
the theatre, all of which helps. In a small 
town things get too close to you.” 

“What about one’s chances to succeed to- 
day, are they better than in the past?” 

“Everyone seems to be writing now,” she 
reptied, “and competition is really very 
keen, especially along the short story line. 
I believe one has a better chance to dispose 
of novelettes or serials. Of course, one 
makes more money nowadays, because of 
serial rights and moving picture rights.” 

In speaking of her novel, Miss Cross tells 
of how the plot grew because of the devel- 
opment of Molly Shannon, the character 
she loved and wrote of. She said the story 
grew and grew and then she began the re- 
vision. She rewrote some parts a hundred 
times but still it never seemed quite right. 


At length she consulted a literary friend 


and again set to rewriting the book. Dur- 
ing eight months she worked and at last the 
day came when she realized that she had 
given her best and there was no more to 
give. So the manuscript was mailed to 
Harper Brothers, New York, and in a short 
while she received a letter telling of their 
acceptance and asking her to come to New 
York. After that, things began to come 


right for her. She sold a story to The 
Saturday Evening Post and American. A 
sketch of hers was put on the Keith Circuit. 
A novelette was purchased by a leading fi‘m 
producer and arrangements have just been 
completed for Warner Brothers to film the 
“Golden Cocoon.” 

In parting she sent a word of cheer to 
young writers. “I wish they could all suc- 
ceed,” she said, “tell them not to give up— 
but to keep on and believe in themselves.” 

In reviewing the life of Miss Cross, one 
is forced to the conc:usion that her success 
was not accidental. There seem to be four 
reasons why, from a mercenary standpoint, 
the “Golden Cocoon,” will, indeed, prove 
“golden.” 

First: 
constantly. 
has “bucked the game.” 

Second: She has accepted competent 
criticism and was not too lazy to re- 
vise her stories. 

Third: She works systematically. 
portion of each day is devoted 
writing and she allows nothing 


She has written and studied 
For twelve years she 


interfere. 

Fourth: She writes of the things she 
knows. Her novel is partly a story 
of her own life, for she te!ls of the 
cotton fields in Northern Texas 
where she was raised and of the 
college life, with which she is fa- 
miliar. 
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WHO’S TO BLAME?P 
By HerBerRT F. FUERSTENAU. 


Writers there are, good and bad, 

Just as well as gay and sad; 

Some that please you—some perverse ! 
Some make money writing jokes, 
Others merely weary folks— 

The writers of free verse! 


Editors are much the same; 

They buy it—which is bad enough. 
But you, kind sir, are most to blame— 
You read the silly stuff! 
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Writing for Boys’ Magazines 


By JOHN H. YEAKEL 


The demand for boys’ stories is increas- 
ing daily and the writer who has talent in 
this direction should stop and investigate 
the field of boys’ magazines. It is strange, 
but a fact, that this field seems to be neg- 
‘ected by the average writer, and that these 
magazines are not quite so difficu't to “get 
a hearing’ as the average adult magazine, 
and also when you consider the many dif- 
of manuscripts that interest 
The field is 


ferent types 
editors of boy’s magazines. 
large; it is fertile. 

\ short while ago I asked an editor for 
sample copies of his magazine and “any 
special instructions to contributors.” This 
is what he wrote back: 


“The type of story that is most fascinating 
to a boy is the mystery stery. This does not 
mean the lurid, morbid, sensational, dime 
novel type. Treated on a high plane the story 
with a mystery and its solution presents a 
splendid opportunity for teaching impression, 
and has the advantage of holding the boy’s 
attention. 

“Closely allied to the mystery story is the 
surprise story. Here the reader is led to sur- 
mise an entirely different solution from the 
correct one. Yet when the surprise comes at 
the end, he sees instantly how every incident 
has led logically up to the real explanation. 

“The mystery or surprise story may be 
combined with almost any other type, such as 
adventure, heroism, business, achievement or 
school life. The best stories for boys have 
either a surprise or a mystery or both.” 


Again, speaking of school athletics : 


“Of course, we want the athletic story tech- 
nically correct. Use boys’ phrases, but avoid 
~— and the newspaper vernacular. Write a 

il story with a new plot. The main thing 

the story and its purpose, not your exciting 
de scription of the last touchdown or last lap. 
There is a splendid chance to work the ath- 
letic story out along new lines. So far, only 
a very limited number of plots have been 
treated and the field is large.” 
In suggesting themes he said: 

“We want stories of good boys who follow 

ther’s or mother’s advice and_ succeed 

reby. 
“Stories of boys who meet 
rough disobedience. ‘ 

‘Where the boy causes the adult to repent 
{ his sins. 


misfortune 


“Stories of the boy who works for an em- 
ployer reputed mean and stingy, but wins 
promotion or reward through taithfulness. 

“Stories of boys who rescue babies or in- 
fants. 

“The boy chased by wolves. 

“Where the boy saves the train by signal- 
ing the engineer.” 

The Above is part of the story end of 
Writing for Boys’ Magazines. There are 
numerous phases in this field. Some of them 
are: The Informative Article—How to 
Make Things—Curious Facts and Events— 
Exptoration and Adventure Feats—Scien- 
tific Experiments—The Handy Boy—The 
Boy Entertainer—How to Earn Money— 
Starting a Savings Account—Sidelines for 
Earning Pocket Money—Occupations and 
Hobbies — Physical Culture — Handicraft 
For Boys. 

Editors of boys’ magazines are patiently 
waiting for stories written around the above 
subjects. These stories must be written 
within the language of the boy, and always 
bear in mind—never preach or give advice 
Let the story do that. In writing 
for boys, write up to them. Stories with a 
villain in it are not wanted. Character- 
building is the road-sign when writing for 


to boys. 


boys. 

Stories for boys must have dash and 
“pep” from start to finish if you expect to 
hold the boy’s mind through your story. 
There must be something doing in every 
paragraph. Avoid long introductions and 
descriptions. Accuracy is essential even 
more so than with the adult story. 

Nearly all boys’ magazines want photo- 
graphs. 

The American Boy, Detroit, Mich.—pays 
five dol!ars and up for any idea or photo- 
graph they can use for the cover page of 
their magazine. 

Boy Life—Cincinnati, Ohio, want stories 
of adventure with photographs. 

ial organ of The Boy 
Scouts of America—New York, — buys 


(Continued on page 57) 
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A Study of Characters 


By RICHARD DARNELL 


In Scribner’s Magazine for February, 
Gamaliel Bradford in an intimate article 
upon Edwin Booth, writes as follows: 

“The most real of all human figures are 
the creations of the imagination. The nearest 
approach to earthly immortality, to an exist- 
ence that is not shattered or imperiled by 
failure or decay, belongs to spirits that have 
never lived in the flesh, but have been em- 
bodied by great artists in dream shapes that 
have taken an enduring hold upon the fancy 
and the memory of humanity.” 

In my articles for THE WriTer’s DIGEST 
I have more than once emphasized the value 
of characterization, in fictional work. I have 
urged writers to study character drawing, 
and in even their most unimportant work to 
assure themselves that their people were 
something more than mere lay figures. I 
have never ventured to go quite so far as 
Dr. Bradford does in the above, yet I real- 
ize now that his statement absolutely is 
without exaggeration. 

No human figures 
on this earth—neither Caesar nor Napoleon 
(about whom more pages have been written 
and printed than about any other mere 
human who ever has played his part in the 
world), neither Washington nor Lincoln, 
not the great sculptors or artists or writers 
whose names have become household words, 
are so real to our mental vision as are some 
characters who have existed only in the 
mind of the writer and whose portraits have 
been drawn only by his facile pen. 

Shakespeare created Lear, and Hamlet 
and Jack Falstaff, Juliet, and Katharine, 
and countless others. Balzac gave us Father 
Goriot, the supreme portrait (with Lear) 
of the father who sacrificed all for his chil- 
dren. He gave us Grandet, the miser, and 
his angelic daughter Eugenie; the unspeak- 
able Hulot, and lovable Cousin Pons; and 
the innumerable host of others, clear cut 
and well defined, who go to make up the 
Comedie Humaine. 

Thackeray gave us Becky Sharp; and 
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men who have lived 


from Hawthorne we have the inheritance 
of Hester Prynne. Two female characters 
that will live vividly so long as English 
literature endures. 

From Dickens we have Scrooge, and 
others, who are immortal. It is not impossi- 
ble that these characters will live when the 
very names of their authors are lost in the 
mists of time. 

That he has within him the power of such 
creation, should in itself be sufficient to spur 
a writer to reach the heights. Those who 
are content with drawing only commonplace 
characters will never achieve a great place 
in the fictional world. 


For our guidance in the study of char- 
acter drawing we have three invaluable 
works. In fact, there are but three in all 
literature who have gone deeply into this 
cardinal requisite in fiction writing. The 
first was Theophrastus, (B. C. 382-387, the 
pupil of Aristotle, whose work contained 
thirty sketches from Athenian society of the 
time of Alexander the Great) with his 
Characters of Men. You will recall the 
lines from Morituri Salutamus: 


“And Theophrastus at three score and ten, 
Had just begun his Characters of Men.” 


The second was Jean de la Bruyere 
(1646-1696) called “The Theophrastus of 
France.” 

The third is a more modern writer, Polti, 
whose Art of Inventing characters elabo- 
rates his theme to the superlative degree. 
In his summing up he exhibits a plan of 
classification (General Classification of 
Human Beings), with such sub-headings as 
The Pious, The Wise, The Faithful, The 
Jealous, The Vengeful and Just, The Strict 
and Severe, The Greedy and Avaricious, 
The Despotic, The Ambitious, The Daring 
and Romantic, Adventurers, The Eloquent, 
The Seductive and Seducing, Courtesans, 
The Vicious, The Impassioned, The In- 
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tellectual, The Shrewd, The Traitorous, 
The Knavish, the Arrogant and Insolent, 
The Haughty and Dignined, The Majestic 
aid Protecting, The Generous and Prodigal, 
The Gay and Sensual, The Vulgar and 
Practical, The Earnest and Serious, The 
Deluded and Discouraged, The Unselfish 
and Devoted, Murderers and Assassins, 
The Violent and Rebellious, The Bold and 
Fearless, The Tender and Sentimental, The 
Weak, The Pure. 


These sub-headings are further divided 
into anywhere from a half dozen to a score 
of branches. For instance, under Pious, 
we have The Constant, Theologians, Mys- 
tics, The Superstitious, Bigots, The Ardent- 
lv Devout, Fanatics, Prudes. And under 
Wise, we have The Impious, Sarcastic 
Philosophers, Jovial Sages, Aesopic Sages, 
Adventurous Sages, Soothsayers and Good 
Counsellors, Healers, Venerable Sages, Sad 
or Stern Sages, Feeble Sages, Sages of 
Comic Aspect, Simple Sages, Sages of Deep 
Understanding, Intellectual Sages, Prudent 
Sages, Home-Lovers. 

In this general classification are four 
hundred and twenty-six categories, of which 
the writer claims to have noted the absence 
of three hundred and sixty-nine species of 
characters in our literature. Of the four 
hundred and twenty-six, three hundred and 
nine belong to the feminine, and of these 
latter, one hundred and fifty-five are comic 
and one hundred and fifty-four tragic. Here 
is a pretty even balance, and the same is 
found in the masculine characters, of which 
fifty-six species are comic and sixty-one 
tragic. 

In this brief resume of Polti’s work is 
sufficient to show that the study of char- 
acter has hardly been touched as yet by the 
fictionist. Untold numbers of types yet re- 
main to be worked as virgin soil. 


With such a field for selection, it is as- 
tonishing that even the tyro among writers 
will be content to build a character of putty, 
pasty faced, weak of spine, with no espe- 
cial leaning toward the good or bad, with- 
out initiative—just a manikin to which a 


name may be attached so that the puppet 
may be moved through his pages. 

It is just as great a literary sin to use 
commonplace characters, not strongly to 
differentiate them from others who have be- 
come familiar to us in literature, or that 
appear in the pages of the current weekly 
and monthly literary output, as it is to work 
over oid shop-worn plots with common- 
place incidents and situations, 

Originality is a key to the innermost 
sanctum of editors and publishers. And it 
is the truest thing in the world that writers 
have not yet begun to exhaust the possibili- 
ties of original work in plot, characteriza- 
tion, dramatic situations or emotional force. 
Do something new and editors will remem- 
ber you and be glad to have you come 
again, even though they do not send a check 
for your first offering. 





WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


William Shakespeare was born at Strat- 
ford on Avon, April 23, 1564. His parents 
were not well to do. His father was a 
butcher and William assisted him. When 
William killed a calf himself he always 
made a speech which surprised those who 
heard it because of its cleverness and be- 
cause butcher boys were not in the habit of 
doing this. When he was eighteen he mar- 
ried Ann Hathaway, considerably his se- 
nior, the marriage being somewhat hasty. 

His first poetry was a ballad written in 
1585. He said twins were too much for 
him and went away from home. Finally 
he reached London, where he acted as a 
call boy in a theatre, was later an actor 
and still later a playwright. 

Actors had to have licenses to act in 
those days to keep them from being classed 
as sturdy beggars and it would be better 
if some of the present day actors had to 
have them. Shakespeare finally became the 
leader of the Kings Players. His first play 
to be acted was ”Henry the Sixth,” in 1592. 
His last play to be written was “The Tem- 
pest.” In 1623 all of his plays were pub- 
lished, but he died in 1616, so he did not 
live to see them in book form. 





The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Twenty in Mr. Kennedy’s series of A, B, C 
studies in the writing of poetry. 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 
SYNCOPATION AND SUBSTITUTION 


A fact bothersome to writers on versifi- 
cation, and to many poets as well, is that 
lines are frequently capable of being read 
in several different When we en- 
counter them apart their context, 
scansion does not he!p us. We cannot tell, 
for example, whether they are iambic or 
trochaic; in duple or trip'e rhythm. Read 
aloud several lines from Francis Thomp- 
Here is one that may be read as com- 


Ways. 


trom 


son. 


posed of two feet in quadruple rhythm and 


one in duple: 


And troubled the | gold gateways of | the stars. 


By no reading that does not absurdly vio- 
late the laws of natural accent can it be 
show more than four stressed 
Here are some that might be 


made to 
syllables. 
dup‘e or triple in rhythm: 

For its burning fruitage I 

With the unconcéived wheat 

Life is coquetry. 

Whatever we might say of these lines, | 
think many of us would hesitate to pro- 
nounce them all of the same meter. The 
first three might be read without rhythm 
incongruity with the following lines: 

But the word—the word is mine, when the 

order moves the line, 

And the lean, locked ranks go roaring down 

to die. —Kipling. 
The fourth of Thompson's lines fits about 
as well as anywhere into the triple rhythm 
of Tennyson’s The Charge of the Light 
Brigade. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them. 


Yet all four of Thompson’s lines are in 
poems of iambic meters. 
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Compare these two lines: 


hair on your dress-coat 


—Kipling. 


There’s a thrid o’ 


breast. 


enough having seen one 
—Swinburne, 


I have lived long 
thing. 

Untess I am mistaken, any reader unfami- 
liar with the context would pronounce them 
in the same meter or rhythm—though he 
might hesitate to say what that meter is. As 
a matter of fact, Kipling’s poem is in duple 
rhythm, while Swinburne’s is in triple 
rhythm. The first is iambic, and the second 
anapestic meter. 

While none of the lines cited contains 
within itself any infallible key to the meter 
of its context, not one appears out of place 
in the poem where it occurs, nor jars on the 
reader as being inharmonious. How ac- 
count for it? The answer is more familiar 
to the musician than to the poet; and par- 
ticu‘arly to the one who dabb!es in that 
modern creation, jazz. 

The peculiarity of jazz is syncopation. 
And syncopation—for the benefit of any 
who are uninformed—is the imposing of one 
rhythm on another. That is, the original 
rhythm remains as an undercurrent, while 
the new rhythm soars above it, remaining 
long enough for its accent to be recogniz- 
able. 

In a jazz orchestra, one or more of the 
instruments may play four notes in the 
same time that another takes to play three. 
The ear may follow each of these rhythms, 
even though they harmonize only in groups 
of twelve beats. 

Verse displays exactly the same feature. 
A poem written in iambic pentameter has a 
primary rhythm of five beats to the line. 
Scansion will show this rhythm in almost 
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any line, though we may find it necessary to 
wrench an accent out of place to make the 
beat fall on the correct syllable. We may 
scan as follows the first line quoted from 
| hompson ; 


And troubled the gold gateways of the stars. 


Nobody, except for the purpose of scansion 
would read this line with emphasis on the 
insignificant syilab:es the and of. In actual 
practice, many readers would read it, 


And troubled the gold gateways of the stars. 


Were a fourth syllable to be stressed, it 
would be gold, an important syllable that 
correct iambic scansion entirely ignores. 
Here we have a syncopation of three (or 
four) beats for five. The reader of the 
poem, meeting .the line in its natural con- 
text, Is conscious of the original five beat 
rhythm persisting; but he syncopates with- 
out knowing that he is doing it, deriving an 
added, though perhaps unconscious, pleas- 
ure from the added beauty of a superim- 
posed rhythm. 

Property handled, syncopation is an orna- 
ment to verse; improperly handled, it is a 
The reason is not far to seek. 
Once 


blemish. 
Verse follows a regular pattern. 
established, that pattern becomes the normal 
and expected measure or meter of the flow 
of the verse. Every departure from that 
normal flow causes emphasis, slight or 
vreat according to the amount of variation. 
Such emphasis is excellent where emphasis 
is desirab'e. Where nothing in the sense 
or melody cals for emphasis, it is a defect. 
The fact that the writer did not desire to 
stress that particular point merely makes 
matters worse, because the stress is there, 
whether he wants it or not. Note the force 
in these lines : 
For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, (4) 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer: (4) 
V’ho would not sing for Lycidas? he knew (4) 
Himse:f to sing and build the lofty rhyme. (5) 
—Milton. 
ln each of the three syncopated lines, a 
fifth syllable bears a secondary accent, but 
only four are really strong. In the first line, 
the syncopation is accentuated by the de- 
liberate substitution of the trochee for a 


iamb in the middle of the line, bringing two 
strong syliables together. This arrange- 
ment makes the line with its simple comma 
punctuation, more emphatic than would a 
baker’s dozen of exclamation points. The 
fourth line with its regular beat appears al- 
most too weak by comparison. 

Note, too, the strength in a line such 
as that from Paradise Lost, speaking of 
deity as 

Immutable, immortal, infinite. (3) 
This line is unquestionably iambic penta- 
meter; yet will equal certainty, it has onty 
three strong syllables. Concentration of the 
stress at three points lifts the line to a digni- 
ty that distinguishes it even in Milton’s 
heroic blank verse. 

Striking examples of syncopation are in- 
numerable in the work of almost any capa- 
ble poet: 


The first star 
Of all this milky constellation, far (5) 
Lovelier than any nymph of wood or green, (4) 


When I was happy—and yet never knew (3) 
How happy till today. 


O Love in Jdleness! how celibate 

He felt! Libido like a nemesis 

Scourged him with itching memories of 
bliss. 


—Aldous Husley. 


Here, too, we have the correct number of 
syllables ; the lines can be made to scan; yet 
in my reading, only the indicated numbers 
of strong syllables are present. 

The following poem by Ernest Dowson 
displays a remarkable combination of syn- 
copation and substitution. It follows the 
sonnet form except that the lines are hexa- 
meters. In my reading, the number of 
stressed syllables varies from four to seven, 
and in several lines, as many as three strong 
syllables are grouped together. Indeed, line 
four has two such groups! 


TO ONE IN BEDLAM 


With delicate, mad hands, behind his sordid 
ars, (6) 
Surely he hath his posies, which they ¢ear 
and twine; (5) 
Those scentless wisps of straw that miser- 
ably line (5) 
His strait, caged universe, whereat the dull 
world stares, (6) 
(Continued on page 54) 
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To Our Every magazine is edited to 
Readers please and satisfy its readers. It 

is impossible to make any journal 
what it should be without a certain amount 
of co-operation from the people who read 
it. An editor appreciates suggestions. It is 
not always feasible nor possible to adopt the 
suggested change or idea submitted, but in 
every instance the editorial department 
gives the recommendation the full consider- 
ation it deserves. 

Criticism is appreciated just as much as 
praise. If several criticisms are received, 
pertaining to the same point, immediate 
steps are taken to correct this fault. If 
numerous letters are received, recommend- 
ing more articles on a certain phase of 
writing, that is what the editor is going to 
arrange. 

Have you written us, as to why you like 
the Writer’s Dicest, what interests you 
the most, what kind of articles you like best, 
how you think it could be improved, sug- 
gesting a new department that you believe 
all of our readers would appreciate—any- 
thing to make the Writer’s DiceEst still 
more helpful and interesting? If not, per- 
haps you will today. 





When your hours of work 
have ended, your manu- 
script is finished, and you 
have selected the first edi- 


When 
Submitting a 
Manuscript 


tor to whom you are going to submit this 
story, or article, ask yourself the following 
questions. If you can answer each one to 
your complete satisfaction, go ahead. If 
not, it will be better to retype the manu- 
script before mailing. 

Is your name and address typed in the 
upper lefthand corner of the first page? Or 
did you forget, and then hurriedly write it 
with pen in a careless fashion that will 
baffle all attempts at deciphering it? 

Is your manuscript neatly and correctly 
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typed, with double spacing and sufficient 
margins to allow for editorial correction? 
Or did you economize in paper and single 
space it, with narrow margins? 

Did you estimate the number of words in 
your manuscript and place the information 
in the upper righthand corner on your first 
page? 

Have you destroyed your chances of ac- 
ceptance by tying your pages together with 
pretty baby ribbon, or a piece of string? 

Did you stick some stamps for return 
postage upon your letter or manuscript in 
such a way that they will be useless? Or 
have you enciosed a self-addressed stamped 
envelope, bearing sufficient postage for the 
return of your manuscript if rejected? 

Does your manuscript show marks and 
stains of previous travels, a significant sign 
that other editors have rejected it? Or is 
it a clean, fresh copy that you now are 
sending ? 

Is your manuscript written on the ap- 
proved size of good white paper, 8% by 1! 
inches? Or have you used some of the 
dainty, pink note paper that Aunt Jane gave 
you Christmas ? 

Have you folded your manuscript three 
times and crammed it into a small 634-inch 
envelope? Or have you folded it twice and 
enclosed in a strong No. 10 envelope? 

If your manuscript is too bulky for a No. 
10 envelope, have you insisted on folding 
it? Or have you enclosed it flat in an envel- 
ope slightly larger than 8% by 11 inches? 

Have you chosen a title with a ringing 
appeal, keeping in mind that many books 
and stories have been turned from failure 
into success by the mere change of the 
title? Or have you devoted your whole 
thought to the text and considered the title 
unimportant? 

Is the first page of your story, or article, 
a rambling description of no interest to the 
editor? Or do you plunge into your theme 
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with your first sentence, awakening the edi- 
tor’s interest to the extent that he will not 
conclude his reading with the first page? 

Have you. formed your locale and char- 
acters from places and people you really 
know? Or have you attempted to describe 
that with which you are unfamiliar? 

llave you attempted to use all of Mr. 
\Vebster’s most mysterious and lengthy 
words, in the fond hope that the editor will 
be impressed by your profound learning? 
Or have you given your first thought to 
correct diction, using a natural and simple 
form of expression. 

Have you accompanied your manuscript 
by a letter to the editor, insisting upon an 
immediate reply? Or have you enhanced 
the probab!e acceptance of your manuscript 
by cultivating patience and poise, trusting 
whol!y to the merits of your manuscript to 
bring back to you the coveted check? 

Answer these fourteen questions con- 
scientiously and satisfactorily, don’t forget 
to seal your envelope, and the all-important 
fifteenth answer will come from the editor. 


My hope is that it will be in the form of 
a good sized check. 


Nothing is more interesting 
than a study of words, and 
nothing is necessary to 


A Study 
of Words 
more 
the writer. 

The English language is flexible to a great 
degree, and probably this is the reason why 
many writers drift into the habit of abusing 
it. Caretessness is another habit too often 
acquired. Hurried writing, too busy to con- 
sult the dictionary or other authorities, is a 
third fault of many people. 

Our note-book, which bears the cap- 
tion “Words Often Misused,” contains 
the following negligent misconstruc- 
tions that have come to the editor’s 
desk during the past thirty days: 

Liable and likely. Liable should not 
be used except to express liability. 
on’t say, “Where shall I be liable to 
find them?” Say likely. 

Modest. This word should not be 
used for diffident or bashful. One may 
be modest without being timid or shy. 
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Alternative. This word means a 
choice between two. Don’t say, “We 
have three alternatives open to us.” 

Unique. As this word means “the 
only one of its kind,” it does not re- 
quire a comparative or superlative. Do 
not qualify it with “very unique” or 
“most unique.” 

Ability and capacity. These two 
words are often confused. One has 
ability to do something, capacity to re- 
ceive knowledge. 

Hence and thence. As these words 
mean “from here” and “from there,” 
don’t say “from hence” and “from 
thence.” From is tautological. 


HAIL THE CROSS-WORD 
PUZZLE! 


There seems to be no limit to things 
in which pen-pushers or typewriter 
pounders can find helpfulness. Needless to 
say, a study of the English language is one 
of the important duties, to which a writer 
should devote considerable time. The fol- 
lowing is suggested as a novel way of do- 
ing this: 

O. O. McIntyre, who is not only a writer 
but ’way up ahead in the game, publicly con- 
demns the cross-word puzzle and deplores 
the fact that it is sweeping the country like 
an epidemic. I wonder what could have 
caused him to be so incensed, for writers 
can certainly derive much benefit from this 
sport if they go about the matter properly. 
Self-development should not be ignored. 

The cross-word puzzle stimulates thought, 
naturally, in the search for the proper word. 
In this manner countless words can be added 
to the vocabulary, as well as synonyms, 
with which the writer needs to be acquainted 
to obtain diversion from hackneyed forms 
of expression. This alone is of sufficient 
value to make the time in puzzling out the 
puzzle well spent, aside from the benefit 
derived from the stimulation of the brain 
cells and the whetting of the mind. I here- 
by place my mark on the ballot for the cross- 
word puzzle! By Cares Gorpon. 











BOOK REVIEWS 








The Manuscript of St. Helena 


This splendid volume is a translation of 
a manuscript which the author concedes to 
be an authentic but brief memoir written 
by Napoleon in exile at St. Helena. 

The original documents are dated 1817, 
three years after the final banishment of the 
Emperor and four years prior to his death, 
which fact assures the translator that this 
may be the original manuscript mentioned 
in Napoleon’s will, dated 1820. The latter 
was published in its entirety in Sir Walter 
Scott’s “Life of Napoleon.” 

The manuscript as translated by Parker, 
while brief, records no unfortunate cam- 
paign with the exception of Waterloo, and 
this is presented as more of an apology, 
rather than a record. 

Napoleon pleads a defense of his potitical 
and military reputation, and throughout the 
narrative one notes the developments as 
they occur with dramatic continuity, from 
the gradual ascendency, development, and 
triumph of military and political expedients, 
to the fall of a personage whose activities 
and fortunes dominated this interesting 
chapter in modern history. 

A predominating egotism asserts itself in 
the first paragraph of the “manuscript :” 

“the events of my reign are well 
enough known and I am not obliged to feed 
the public curiosity.” He attributes all suc- 
cessful military exploits and political in- 
trigues to his own genius and all failures to 
his subordinates and Destiny. It is note- 
worthy, however, that Napoleon finally con- 
doned the defection of Marmont upon pure- 
ly humanitarian grounds, in contrast to his- 
torical statements to the contrary. 

This little volume holds the reader’s at- 
tention throughout, and it is with profound 
regret that the volume is concluded without 
more personal views and reasons in view of 
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the wide disparity among historians con- 
cerning this il:ustrious personage. 
“The Manuscript of St. Helena.” By Wil- 
lard Parker. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The Best Short Stories of 1924 

Mr. Edward J. O’Brien is stil on the job, 
and we are blessed with another excellent 
literary compilation. “The Best Short 
Stories of 1924” contains highly commend- 
able samples of scribbiers’ merchandise. 
There is condensed within the limited space 
of the volume the choicest work of Floyd 
Dell, Zona Gate, Gouverneur Morris, Rupert 
Hughes, and sixteen others. The reviewer 
was especially impressed by the story yc‘ept 
“Corputt.” Its author, Mr. Tupper Green- 
wald, a young man of twenty-three, will 
bear watching. Though only out of college 
a little over a year and a half, he can boast 
having contributed one of the twenty best 
short stories of last year. In addition he 
has a‘ready sold a play, “The Herrlingers,” 
to the Selwyns. No mean achievements 
these. However, aside from the encour- 
agement to young writers that Mr. O’Brien 
thus provides, there are other most praise- 
worthy features about the book. The edi- 
tor’s brochure in which he discusses and 
dissects the twenty short stories is especially 
to be recommended for careful reading and 
study. Professional writers will do well to 
ponder over it; amateurs should painstak- 
ingly analyze its contents and heed its 
message. 

“The Best Short Stories of 1924.” Edited 
bv Fdward J. O’Brien. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. 


The Bible Today 


Problems that have been staring scholars 
in the face these past thirty years are brave- 
ly tackled by the indomitable Dr. Harry 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Noted Editor to Help 
Ambitious Writers 


OUGLAS Z. DOTY, formerly 

editor of Century Magazine 

and The Cosmopolitan Magazine, 

has written a course in story writing 

that will be of tremendous practical 
help to ambitious writers. 

We say this because during his 
long years as editor Mr. Doty was in 
constant touch with hundreds of men 
and women contributors. He coached 
scores of young writers; he learned 
to know what are the fundamental 
faults of a beginner’s work and what 
are the first steps to be taken in 


learning to tell a story that will sell. 

Mr. Doty takes the position that 
no one can succeed until first acquir- 
ing the writing attitude of mind. He 
maintains that the first and vital step 
for the writer is to gain a true under- 


standing of what that “attitude of 
mind” must be. He has built his 
course with a view to teaching the 
new writer how to acquire this neces- 
sary foundation with the least pos- 
sible effort and in the shortest pos- 
sible length of time. 

It was logical that the man who 
discovered and developed this 
method of instructing the beginner 
should have first discovered and 
developed unknown writers who are 
now famous, including Jean Webster, 


of Daddy Long Legs fame, and 
Eleanor Hallowell Abbott, whose 
books include The Sick-Abed Lady 
and Molly Make-Believe. Mr. Doty 
was also one of the first to encourage, 
through early publication of their 
work, Don Bryne, Roland Pertwee, 
Stacy Aumonier, Phyllis Bottome 
and Marie Louise Oemler. 


Mr. Doty’s course is part of the 
home-study course in Story Writing 
offered by the Palmer Institute of 
Authorship. 


Write for this Book and Free 
Creative Test 


The Palmer Institute is unique among educational 
institutions because it seeks for training only those 
with natural creative ability who can profit by its 
instruction. Therefore, no one is invited to enroll 
for its home-study courses until he or she has passed 
the Palmer Creative Test. 

This test is the most novel means ever devised 
for enabling you to obtain an accurate analysis 
of your writing ability. The filling out of this 
Creative Test and our analysis 
and subsequent training have 
enabled scores of students of the 
Palmer Institute of Authorship 
to sell stories and photoplays. Our 
Board of Examiners grades your 
reply without cost. 

Just mail the coupon and we 
will send the Creative Test to 
you free—together with a copy 
of our interesting book, “The New 
Road to Authorship.” 





PALMER INSTITUTE CF AUTHORSHIP 
Aft liated{with P Ir er Pho:oplay Corporation 
Lept. 1£R, Palmer BE dg. Hollywood, Calif 


without cost or obligation, the Palmer 
“The New Road to 


Please send me, 
Creative Test and ‘a copy of your book, 
Authorship.” 1 am most interested in 

C Short Story W: riting C) Photoplay Writing 
C) English E xpression 


All correspondence strictly confidential 
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THE LITERARY BUSINESS ANI 
SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS 


of JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio 


(Founder and former editor of The Editor) 


Careful editorial reading and constructive criticism of manuscripts. Editing a 
revision when required. Advice and assistance toward publication. Correspondeng 
invited upon all matters connected with literary work. Text-books for writers. 


Sell 


“And one glorious day he opened an 
envelope and Heaven wasinit. It wasan 
acceptance.” 

For twenty years, Mr. James Knapp 
Reeve has been helping writers to perfect 
and makesalabletheir work. Jack London 
wrote that Mr. Reeve had ‘“‘shown him the 
way.” Heisthefounder andformer editor 
of The Editor. In his earlier days he was 
world travel writer for many periodicals; 
editor of a newspaper and various maga- 
zines. He knows what editors want. 

Mr. Reeve will personally read, ana- 
lyze, give afullletter of constructive criti- 
cism, and suggest markets for your partic- 
ular manuscript. Or, he will revise, correct 
and put your work into the best possible 
shape to merit consideration. Rates and 
particulars will be sent on request. 


JAMES KNAPP REEVE 
5 Alex. Bildg., Franklin, Ohio, 











October 10, 1924. " “a October 11, 1924. 
My Dear Mr. Reeve: ear Mr. Keeve: es 

You may like to know that I landed bk have just ae A jk ET 
———" $f3 ae , where, ex- that you criticizec ouniees 4 eee 
. aan e 
cept for your suggestion, I would not of the agge, agen gy “nen ac pie 
have thought otf submitting fiction. aay die, is surely the motte volte 
Please understand that I feel I have — ter. I tried this See acuics Ge 
much more to thank you for than the = r ee — aed: ae 

mere fact that I have, possibly, an 2 Tt no aod 7 pot te at 
answer to the people who may ask me: - Y read he oS et i Iike t 
“Didya getjer money back?” With my this, Pe if Nagy He nis ae ge et 
gg genre of your advice and criti- splendid. criticism that I finally hold 
he story. 
Sincerely yours, the story, 
A. C., Salem, Mass. 


re 


Very sincerely yours, 
H. F. P., Johnstown, Pa. 
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THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS.—A 
logue of all the possible situations that the many 
relations of life offer to the writer. The author read 
ind analyzed thousands of plays and novels, and 
resolved their basic story material into fundamental 
categories. A true philosophic consideration, prac- 
il in every respect, makes available to every writer 

all the possible material that life offers. By Georges 
Polti. (Translated by Lucile Ray.) Price, $1.50. 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers who 
want to exchange their less pretentious efforts for 
checks of $5 or $10 each. Tells how to make money 
by Syndicating, 7. Writing Advertising, by Doin 
Press Work, by Writing Greeting Card Verses an 
Sentiments, etc. There is a list of markets, with 
addresses, Price, $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—The 
author points out every step from the idea to the 
finished short story. There are seven chapters: The 
Plot; Method of Narration; The Introduction; The 
Story Proper; Conclusion and Climax; The Prepara- 
tion of the Manuscript; The Placing of the Story. 

Price, 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING — ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—By Howard T. Dimick. The 
Best Book of Instruction on Photoplay Writing Yet 
Published.—A book for the beginner, and for the 
successful worker who is already selling his scenarios ; 
it teaches the primary steps, and each successive step 
up to the completed play; there are new lessons in 
tec! inique, in the use of material, problems of the 
play, and in the business management and selling of 
work, 392 Pages; Cloth; Price, $3.00. 


THE WRITER’S BOOK, Sth Edition, 381 Pages. 
An invaluable desk book, as it touches almost every 
form of literary endeavor, and among other things 
contains extensive treatment of certain leading sub- 
jects, as follows: “tA Course in Short Story Writing,” 
a series of articles which considers every phase of re 
tt of the short story. “How to Write English,” 
es of five articles, with other essays, covers the 
y of gr ammar, syntax, rhetoric, punctuation, etc., 
n the writer’s standpoint. “The Making of Verse,” 
1 series, with other articles, forms a complete expo- 





ser 






sition of the making and selling of verse. Among 
he many subjects included in the four hundred 
pages of the book are Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, 


Serial, Novel and Song Writing. Price, $2.50. 


TECHNIQUE OF FICTION WRITING.—Study 
f this book will give definite knowledge of how to 
lop any basic idea into the best story that can be 
around it. The most important work of its kind. 

Price, $1.75 
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PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A Practical 
an osition of Germ-Plots, What They Are and Where 
find Them: The Structure and Development of the 
Piet, and the Relation of the Plot to the Story. The 
Contents include a number of both Simple and Com- 
plicated Plots, Clearly Worked Out, to afford writers 
practical examples in Plot Building. Price, $1.00. 


THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD. Will enable you 
to keep track of, and furnishes a complete record of 
all MSS, Indispensable to any writer who desires 
a simple and efficient method of record-keeping. Any 
detail relative to the sending out of each individual 
manuscript instantly available. A saver of time, 
money and labor. Price, 70c. 


WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An inexpensive book 
let that puts in tabloid form the answer to this great 
question that thousands of writers ask each day. A 
handy desk help. Price, 25c. 


RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual! 
for versifiers; offers an understandable, easily applied 
treatment of Verse Making in General, Rhyme, Meter, 
Stanza Forms, Subtleties of Versification. The 
QOuatrain and Sonnet, The Ballade and Other French 
Forms, Types of Modern Verse, The ‘Song, Verse 
Translation. Price, 75c. 


WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—A vet- 
eran writer who has minted thousands of his ideas 
into the coin of trade press editors, tells definitely, 
and in detail, how to make a success of trade press 
authorship. It is likely that Mr. Farrington has 
contributed to more periodicals than any other living 
writer. He has edited several trade papers, and this 
book is the outcome of years of experience. 

Price, $1.00 


FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE.—A treatise on its 
character and principles, and the various classes of 
figures of speech, with numerous illustrations. This 
work is designed to aid the student of English, par- 
ticularly the student-writer, in an important phase of 
lenguage study that is too much neglected. By Geo. 
H. Reibold, Prof. of English in Central Normal 
College, Danville, Ind. Price, $1.50. 


THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS. 
This is a further development and elaboration of the 
principles set forth in The 36 Dramatic Situations. 
The incredible number of human types heretofore 
unknown in literature, and yet awaiting discovery and 
presentation is indicated. Of incalculable value to 
all writers interested in a psychological approach to 
the art of fiction writing. By Georges Polti, Author 
of The 36 Dramatic Situations (Translated from the 
French by Lucile Ray). 282 pages. cloth. Price, $2.50. 


(Catalogue, 30 other text-books, on request) 








Ready Now! 


Manuscripts.” 
for all writers. 


A new and completely revised 
edition of “1001 Places to Sell 

The standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, 
The sale of the least important of your manuscripts 


will repay cost of book. Price $2.50. 





JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher 


5 ALEX. BLDG., 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


(Continued from page 30) 


Emefson Fosdick. He sets out undaunted- 
ly to tread the path first traversed by Jona- 
than Edwards, John Knox, Martin Luther, 
and Roger Williams. Like them, he seeks 
to engrave the message of the Bible upon 
the hearts of his contemporaries. He strives 
and triumphantly succeeds in convincing his 
readers that the Bible can aid us in grap- 
pling with the hundred-horned puzzles, 
problems and dilemmas of our day, as it as- 
sisted in the solution of the riddles of exist- 
ence that confronted our ancestors. “The 
Modern Use of the Bible” is one of the out- 
standing contributions to re‘igious thought 
made by an American in the past fifteen 
years. 
“The Modern Use of the Bible.” By Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 


Joseph Conrad 

Of course, no one can write with greater 
authority about a man than his collaborator. 
The literary realm is therefore thrice blessed 
in perusing a life of Conrad by his aesthetic 
Pylades, Mr. Ford Madox Ford (Hueffer). 
Furthermore, the latter’s “Joseph Conrad: 
A Personal Remembrance” is worthful of 
laurels aside from its dealing with an epic 
artist. Mr. Ford’s creation is as removed 
from the conventional biography as is 
Punxsutawney from Pultusk. It is written 
in the form of a series of delicately em- 
bossed vignettes. A flash, a stroke, a line; 
and they are infinitely more revelatory and 
illuminating than an interminable chain of 
wearying and unsatisfying dates, facts, and 
punctilios. The reader who is interested in 
Conrad’s soul should desert his desk, hasten 
to the nearest book stall, and procure a copy 
of the Ford opus. All others should be for- 
cibly fed on a steady diet of Roger Bab- 
son’s reports; for dessert, the Book of 
Chronic'es. 

“Joseph Conrad: A _ Personal Remem- 


brance.” By Ford Madox Ford. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 


Points of View 

Many of these delightful essays of Pro- 
fessor Sherman’s have appeared from time 
to time in different magazines—others are 
new. They cover a wide range of sub- 
jects: “Fal.ing in Love,” “Falling in Hate,” 
review of Mr. Brownell’s “American Prose 
Masters,” studies of Disraeli, Flaubert, and 
Samuel Butler. The series opens with an 
attempt to formulate an American point of 
view concerning fundamental beliefs. 

They are clear-cut and candid, written 
with a conscientious bias towards the 
scholarly and fine in literature whether of 
his own country or of some other land. He 
writes as one seeing his duty, points it out 
with the same skill and directness that a 
mechanic indicates a flaw in a complicated 
machine. 

He discourses fearlessly concerning un- 
printable books, pointing out to that class 
of young American writers who revel in 
writing salacious literature, that all the 
beauty of their writings may be passed over 
to reach the salacious scene. He realizes 
the futility of trying to stem the tide which 
set in some time ago, towards depicting 
scenes that only stimulate the senses, but 
hopes that these writers may in their eager- 
ness to outstrip one another, make the vac- 
cine which will effect the cure. 

Professor Sherman makes a charming 
“Apology for Essayists of the Press,” say- 
ing that of the three great literary move- 
ments—the poets, the new truth-tel‘ing nov- 
elists, and the modern essayists—it is to the 
last named movement that we look for con- 
tent and pleasure, because “they do not 
attempt to reform the world, but are oc- 
cupied rather, in discovering how many 
likable things there are in the world as it 


hg 


Evidently his idea is, that by freely dis- 
cussing problems of the day we may crys- 
talize the different points of view into a 
standard point of view concerning literary 
and social questions. 

Reviewed by Mary S. Kirkpatrick. 


“Points of View.” By Stuart P. Sherman. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. 
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What Writers Should Know and Do 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


V. 


In the last article of this series I dis- 
cussed to some extent the origin and value 
of plots for the short story. 


Now let us go back a moment to this 
subject, with a pertinent suggestion as to 
where writers may find all the plot material 
that possibly can be needed. 

I presume that all the readers of the 
WritEr’s DiGEstT are newspaper readers. 
|he newspaper habit is inveterate, for we 
have the morning paper with our coffee 
and rolls, and the last edition of the eve- 
ning paper the last thing at night. And 
not an edition comes from the press but 
contains suggestions for story plots that 
can be utilized by any facile writer, and 
that are utilized by many. 

This thought is emphasized in my mind 
this morning as I am writing, by a head- 
line before me: “Desperate Race Is On in 
Alaska—Dogs vs. Death.”” This is the cap- 
tion of an article reciting the facts of an 
epidemic of diphtheria in Nome, Alaska, the 
panic resulting there from the fact that no 
anti-toxin was immediately available, and 
the efforts being made to carry the serum 
there by mearis of a team of twenty dogs, 
covering eight hundred miles of frozen 
waste. While the dogs and their heroic 
driver are making this desperate effort in 
behalf of the stricken town, other efforts 
are being made to secure an airship to 
supplement the attempt by the dog team. 


Now in the above are all the elements for 
a fiction story, carrying adventure, dra- 
matic incidents, the quality of self-sacrifice 
(the driver of the dog team), courage, bat- 
tle with the elements, emotional situations, 
efforts in behalf of humanity, etc. What 
more can one want? Even a love story 
properly may be woven in. 


And I wonder how many of my readers 
are considering the stories that may be 
developed from the recent progress of 
science as placed before us each day in 
the newspapers? I might say science and 
psuedo-science. In the latter class we may 
note the much-heralded German discovery 
(?) of the art of transmuting the baser 
metals into gold. This has been a dream of 
the alchemists for a thousand years. And 
now a German savant claims to have ac- 
complished it. What a chance here for an 
astounding story of the effect of such a dis- 
covery upon the commercial world, upon 
civilization itself, if gold as a unit of value 
should thus be cast into the discard. 

Again, a London research society claims 
that it has been able to record the vibra- 
tions emanating from the human mind. 
That is, the processes of thought are thrown 
out upon the air as the voice now is over 
the radio, and recorded upon a deticately 
sensitized disk. And they claim that thus 
another of the remarkable prophecies of 
Edward Bellamy is realized—the ability of 
communication between human beings with- 
out the spoken word. In this, too, is mate- 
rial for the fictionist, and especially for the 
writer who can handle the psychological 
tale. 

What variations there are in 
these three themes. Every aspect of life 
can be brought into play, every emotion— 
fear, courage, love, hate, rivalry, jealousy, 
suffering, the joy of accomplishment. 

And the field is the entire world. The 
settings may be anywhere, familiar or 
The choice of characters is un- 
The combination of situations in- 


endiess 


strange. 
limited. 
finite. 
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But lest some of my readers should gain 
the impression that the plot is the entire 
thing, we will now consider certain attrib- 
utes that must be combined with it to make 
the finished product—a short story of lit- 
erary quality. 

While editors demand plot and then more 
plot, no writer can afford to disregard the 
study of setting, atmosphere, and character- 
ization in the building up of his work. I| 
have been asked to define the difference 
between setting and atmosphere. Setting 
is the definite description of a place, a 
locale ; atmosphere is the surrounding influ- 


ence or element, social or moral. Atmos- 


phere I consider as of more importance and 


necessitating a finer quality of literary ex- 
pression than setting. Yet when such a pic- 
ture of the locale of a story can be given 
as furnished by Stacy Aumonier in the 
opening paragraph of ‘The Accident of 
Crime,” it becomes a very worth while at- 


tribute. He opens the story in the fo!low- 


ing manner: 


“Every seaman who makes the city of Bor- 
deaux a port of call knows the Rue Lucien 
Faure. It is one of those irregular streets 
which one finds in the neighborhood of docks 
in every city of the world. Cordwainers ships’ 
stores, safes, and strange foreign eating houses 
jostle each other indiscriminately. At the 
further end of the Rue Lucien Faure, and 
facing Bassina Flot No. 2, is a little cul de sac 
known as Place Duquesne, an obscure honey- 
comb of high dingy houses. It had often 
been pointed out to the authorities that the 
Place Duquesne was a scandal to the neigh- 
borhood; not that the houses themselves were 
either better or worse than those of adjoining 
streets, but that the habitants belonged almost 
entirely to the criminal classes. A murderer, 
an apache, a blackmailer, a coiner, hardly ever 
appeared an the Court of Justice, without his 
habitation being traced to this unsavory re- 
treat.” 

It is easy to see that a realistic story 
of crime is to follow. That the entire at- 
mosphere of the tale will'fit in with this 
setting and that the characters and incidents 
will dovetail with both. 

In contrast to the above, which is a direct 
and detailed description of a place (setting), 
note the following from the story, “Tongues 
of Fire,” by Algernon Blackwood: 


“It was a lovely morning : The sun 
shone brightly and old grimy London laughed 
with happiness. Flowers shone at every cor- 
ner, in every button-hole. Birds were sing- 
ing gaily. The air was sweet and fresh for 
it was summer-time.” 

There is atmosphere. It is true that there 
is a reference to London, so that we may 
piace the scene, but there is no direct set- 
ting. The effort of the writer is to im- 
press the atmosphere upon the reader—the 
brightness of the day, accentuated by the 
flowers and the birds. The entire picture 
visioned as one of brightness and happy 
living. 

Now let us have a third illustration to 
show characterization. This‘is from J. D. 
seresford’s story, “Reparation”: 

“In all his seven years in South Africa, 
Herbert had never come within sight of 
making a friend. He was a tall, thin 
man, with a long and prominent nose, a 
little spiteful mouth, and a small but notice- 
ably aggressive chin. Even before the co!or 
of his skin turned to a high and bitter yel- 
low he was remarkable for his ugliness. 
There was something medieval about it. 
He was like the incarnation of some revolt- 
ing caricature by Rowlandson or Gilray.” 

Often we may search through stories of 
considerable length and find nothing under 
any of these classifications, settings, atmos- 
phere, or characterization, to challenge at- 
tention. So while we are at it, and to im- 
press their value upon the writer, it may 
be well to give a few more illustrations. 

In “The Mystery of the Managing Di- 
rector,” by Denis Mackail, I find the fol- 
lowing, which covers both setting and at- 
mosphere : 

“The month was December, and the Christ- 
mas Bazaar in the sub-basement was already 
swarming with customers, while in every de- 
partment throughout the big building money 
was pouring into the cashiers’ boxes. Mr. 
Dix had arrived as usual at half-past nine in 
the morning, had dictated his letters and in- 
structions to his secretary and had, again as 
usual, dismissed her while he went through 
the schedule of returns for the previous day's 
trading.” 

In the days before the automobile, pub- 
lishers’ readers sometimes were inclined to 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Writing for the Trade Journals 


By HAROLD F. PODHASKI 





Here begins another series of timely articles by this gifted writer, opening a remu- 
nerative field that many ambitious writers have overlooked. His exposition is clear, 


impressive, and true. 


He believes that good American dollars should be received in 


exchange for a writer’s brains, and tells how to get them. 





THE TRADE PRESS FIELD 


A famous author, addressing a group of 
ambitious literary workers, once made the 
remark that he believed the goal of every 
writer’s ambition was to sell a story to the 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Whether or not he may have conceived 
the situation accurately, certain it is that 
all of us who write aspire to greater things 
in the field of letters, unless, perchance, 
we may be numbered among the favored 
few who have already found a perch at 
the top of the literary ladder. And to 
realize this dream of ours we are inces- 
santly striving to achieve these greater 
things, ever hoping that the time may come 
when the editorial powers will clamor for 
the children of our brain. But so many are 
called, and so very few are chosen, that 
the sooner we bring ourselves to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that somewhere around 
the corner of Life there is Disappointment 
awaiting the most of us, the better will it 
be for our present work and the future of 
our mind. 


| think that the paramount trouble with 
most aspiring writers, and particularly 
those who have not yet completed the serv- 
ing of their apprenticeship in the “School 
of Hard Knocks,” is that they are inclined 
to aim somewhat higher than their quali- 
fications merit. Before them, and a good 
many paces off, they have set up a very tiny 
target; and because they haven’t as yet 
trained themselves sufficiently in literary 
marksmanship their shafts are flying very 
wide indeed of that target. How much 


would it be to set up a larger target some- 
what closer at hand, and to practice on 
that until such time as the principles of 
literary marksmanship had been thoroughly 
enough mastered that one could aim at the 
smaller target with some hope, at least, of 
occasionally hitting it! 


Successful writers are made, not born. 
Rigid training in the school of experience, 
hard work and plenty of it, and a vast de- 
gree of patience with a few hard knocks 
thrown in for good measure—these are the 
ingredients comprising the recipe with 
which practically every writer has founded 
any success he may have achieved in the 
field of literary endeavour. 

The training is acquired by practice while 
the aspiring writer is serving an appren- 
ticeship in some one of the lesser fields of 
journalism ; the hard work he must do dur- 
ing the serving of that apprenticeship, and 
naturally this will require some degree of 
patience. The hard knocks he will get with- 
out asking for them. And when he has 
completed his course of training in such a 
school of experience as this, then—and not 
until then—may he hope for the greater 
things with a fair chance that he may ul- 
timately realize his dream. 


To qualify for the practice of any pro- 
fession, I care not what it may be, years 
of study and vigorous training are essen- 
tial to future success. And this holds 
equally as true in the profession of letters 
as in any other field of endeavor. But the 
man or the woman who is training for a 
literary career has a decided advantage 
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over those who are training for most of the 
other professions, for they are afforded an 
opportunity of earning a fairly respectable 
income while they are learning. To qual- 
ify for the practice of surgery, or law, or 
engineering, or any similar profession, a 
college course is practically essential; but 
to qualify for the profession of writing one 
is faced with no such obstacle as this, for 
one learns this work in the school of ex- 
perience. 


The Value of Newspaper Training 


Most of the successful writers of our 
modern day acquired their initial training 
as newspaper reporters, and the young 
writer who is really ambitious to take up 
literary work as a profession in life cou'd 
adopt no better policy than to follow in 
the footsteps of these successful writers. 
Here you will learn the first principles of 
writing, just as the potential doctor will 
learn the first principles of surgery at the 
beginning of his college career. Then, as 
time goes on, incessant practice enables 
you to acquire the necessary polish that wi-] 
serve to distinguish your work from that 
of the amateur; until you ultimately cease 
to be a “cub” reporter and become a capable 
newspaper writer, qualified by training to 
successfully hold down a reportorial posi- 
tion in the editorial office of any newspa- 
per. And all this time you are not only 
preparing yourself for better things in the 
field of literature than the newspaper office 
has to offer, but you are earning a fairly 
respectable living while you are doing so. 


Having acquired this initial training that 
is so essential to your future success, you 
are then ready to climb up the ladder an- 
other rung. And it is right here that so 
many would-be writers fall by the way- 
side, because of the fact that they are in- 
clined to aim higher than their qualifica- 
tions yet merit. Failure after failure greets 
their efforts, until discouragement finally 
and another budding 
ghost. Newspaper 


throttles ambition, 
genius gives up the 
training is a most valuable asset to any 
writer, but it does not prepare him to 


write successfully for the higher class stand- 
ard magazines. True, we must admit that 
there are a number of successful authors 
who have advanced to the top directly 
from the newspaper office, but there are 
so many thousands of others who have tried 
and failed, and ultimately given up the 
effort as to indicate that for every rose 
in the path there are a dozen pitfalls. So 
we'd best consider the pitfalls and not aim 
too high at the outset e’se we join the ranks 
of those who have fallen by the wayside. 


The Value of Additional Training 


There are many lesser fields of journal- 
ism in which the average writer can acquire 
such additional training as he may need 
to prepare him for the better things; and 
he will certainty have a far better chance 
of ultimately reaching the top if he serves 
still a second apprenticeship in one or more 
of these lesser fields, before he endeavors 
to write stories of the quality and literary 
polish demanded by the higher class peri- 
odicals. 

Magazines of the former type would 
include the mail order journals, the agri- 
cultural publications, the juvenile maga- 
zines, the secondary standard or literary 
periodicals, the various religious journals, 
the magazine sections of larger Sunday 
newspapers, the trade magazines, and the 
like. 

So far as high class or quality writing is 
concerned the publications in these lesser 
fields, for the most part at least, are onty 
a step or two in advance of the newspapers, 
and with practice the average writer who 
is capable of holding down a reportorial 
position on the staff of a daily newspaper 
can successfully dispose of his wares to 
magazines of this type. 

Personally—and I might add here that 
I speak on this subject from years of ac- 
tive experience in this branch of literary 
work—I think that the trade journal field 
offers by far the best opportunity to the 
writer who has yet to win his spurs for the 
acquiring of such additional training as he 
may need. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Turning Pictures Into Dollars 


Eleventh of a series of studies on the camera as essential to every 
writer's equipment, going fully into the subject of the 
picture field, equipment, operation and markets. 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 
HOW THE CAMERA HELPS TO LITERARY SUCCESS 


When all is said and done, what part do 
pictures play in he!ping an author to win 
success? Those who have followed this 
series of articles may have obtained some 
idea of the importance of good pictures, 
particularly in helping to sell a manuscript. 
To be sure, the sate of an article is the 
standard by which most authors measure 
their success. I do not question this view- 
point for a moment. However, I will add 
my opinion that photography adds some- 
thing to a manuscript which is not valued 
in doliars and cents, but rather receives a 
higher valuation in terms of what we call 
true literary success. If I write an article, 
illustrate it with photographs and sell it— 
and I can do this thing consistently—I am 
considered successful. But is this literary 
success, when the photographs are poorly 
made artistically and technically and when 
the article is filled with rhetorical and gram- 
matical blunders? Because some editor 
has seen fit to pay me for really mediocre 
material is no reason for me to claim liter- 
ary success. What I am driving at is to 
arouse that Heaven bestowed “pride of 
workmanship” which distinguishes the true 
literary success from the writer whose one 
ambition is to supply “what the public 
wants.” Just now what the general public 
seems to want hardly calls for the best and 
highest in literary and pictorial workman- 
ship. To meet this demand may bring in 
dollars, but not true literary success, as | 
understand it. 

What has a!! this to do with the camera 
and the average author? Well, let me point 
out one thing that photography does for 


the writer; and we will assume that the 
camera is not used to illustrate any ar- 
ticles. The nature-lover, traveler, scientist, 
engineer, student or teacher who owns and 
uses a camera with which to supplement 
his notes made in the field, may never use 
one picture in an article, but because he did 
use a camera he has obtained greater ac- 
curacy in his literary work and he writes 
with authority. Not only that, but his love 
of the beautiful, the picturesque and the 
unusual has been increased and he writes 
with deeper understanding and truer feel- 
ing. For example, let us suppose that I am 
to write an article on a trip to the top of 
Mt. Washington, in the famous White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. One of 
the outstanding experiences of the trip was 
a sunrise, seen across a sea of clouds. My 
article is not to be illustrated; but I used 
a camera frequently and happened to ob- 
tain an excellent picture of the sunrise. 
Therefore, with this picture before me, as 
I write this description, I can make that 
wonderful moment fairly live again for the 
benefit of my readers. I believe that be- 
cause of that picture, my account of that 
sunrise will be more accurately written and 
more convincing than if I trusted solely to 
written notes or to memory. In this way 
I betieve that photography helps to literary 
success because it checks up the facts and 
encourages the desire to tell the truth. 
Therefore, if a camera were never used to 
illustrate an article it would be well worth 
having to help make the literary product 
better and more attractive to the editor. 


Of course, the demand for illustrated ar- 
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ticles is so great today that comparatively 
few authors would own and use a camera 
without trying to make the picture supple- 
ment the text. If the photographs are good, 
they help the author immensely in preparing 
his article. Many a time I have been at a 
loss to know how much or how little to 
say about a given subject; but by selecting 
six or eight illustrations and writing my 
article around these pictures, I have found 
that the labor of composition was reduced 
one half. Good illustrations make splendid 
texts. In this connection let me say that | 
gave an impromptu lecture over an hour 
in length one night aided solely by the 
stides on the screen—my prepared notes 
had been lost, the hall was full and I had 
to make good. Only a few in the audience 
knew that I was making up the lecture as 
I went along and as the pictures appeared 
on the screen. All of which shows that pic- 
tures are of real service to inspire thought, 
guide it and confine it to one subject at a 
time. 

Some writers have an elaborate system 
of planning articles by chapters, paragraphs, 
sentences and even words. Those who like 
the labor of that sort of thing are welcome 
to it; but I find that a few pictures, care- 
fully selected to cover a given subject, will 
serve better than any plan to make my ar- 
ticle logical, clear and concise. Like any- 
thing else, it requires some practice to read 
a picture and to get into type all that the 
picture has to tell; but facility in using good 
pictures around which to build good articles 
may soon be acquired and there is little that 
will he!p the author more quickly to liter- 
ary success. 

There is a story told of a reporter who 
made a remarkable success of human inter- 
est stories for his paper. His fame grew 
steadily because of the new and unusual 
material only he appeared able to find. At 
length, steps were taken by some of the 
rival papers to get at the secret of this 
man’s success. To make a long story short, 
it developed that this reporter always car- 
ried a modest camera with him which no 
one had ever seen him use. In fact, later 


it was found that he did not even have a 
film in it. The idea of the camera was 
the appeal that it had for children and 
for others who had cameras. By carrying 
that camera he was enabled to get into 
conversation with young and old, and in 
this manner he obtained the stories which 
were to be had in no other way. On occa- 
sion he would pretend to make a picture; 
but as a rule just having it in his hand was 
introduction enough to children and many 
grown-ups. Although I would suggest hav- 
ing a film in the camera and using it, yet 
I believe my readers will get the point of 
this little anecdote and use their cameras 
to further the supply of subject-material. 
The fact remains that in most crowds the 
amateur photographers speak, sooner or 
later, and thus a bond of mutual interest is 
established. 

In glancing over this series of articles, 
which have run along for nearly a year, | 
am wondering whether or not my treatment 
of the subject has really benefited the 
reader as he desired. By that I mean, the 
reader may have looked at the title of the 
series and thought that he wou!d obtain 
a detailed analysis or “Who’s Who” of 
editors and publications that paid big prices 
for photographs. Perhaps the reader has 
been following this series patiently with 
the hope that somewhere I would give a 
“get-rich-quick” scheme to sell pictures and 
thus turn them into dollars. Others may 
have followed the series just to see what 
I would say next. In all probability I have 
disappointed those who desire to know some 
short cut to fame and riches. Frankly, 
there is none. When I was younger, | 
spent considerable time reading magazines, 
such as this one, in the hope that some- 
where a man or a woman would give the 
formula which would enable me to avoid 
all the hard work that so many writers have 
to face before they “arrive.” Let me re- 
peat, there is no “flowery-beds-of-ease” 
method to win literary success, with or with- 
out photography. Therefore, those of my 
readers who have followed me to this point 


(Continued on page 64) 
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AN OPEN FORUM FOR OUR READERS 

















Dear Forum Epitor: 


| am submitting this article to you, 
which [ hope wil: find room in “THE 
DAY’S WORK.” It may be of interest 
to some writer. 

Considering “A Rubber Stamp Idea,” by 
A. S. Porter, which appeared in the Jan- 
uary issue of the Writer’s Dicest, I have 
formed a successful system of filing manu- 
scripts. This system I am using at present. 
The record is placed on plain typewriting 
paper. This is best mimeographed but 
making carbon copies will serve the pur- 


pose. The titling is similar to the article 


in the Writer’s Dicest, only a few changes 

were made to suit present requirements. 
This record is filled out and clasped on 

to the carbon copy of the script that it is 


intended for. When the script goes out 
it is a simp!e matter to place the date on 
the record. The same when the script is 
returned. The whole thing, script and rec- 
ord is placed in a small letter file. Of 
course, the script is filed according to title. 

The only difference in my suggestion is 
that in “A Rubber Stamp Idea” the record 
is kept separate from the manuscript, in a 
box file, while this way the script and his- 
tory of the same is at your fingertips. I 
believe that it is a whole lot easier to have 
a few records mimeographed than to pur- 
chase a rubber stamp. 


WiLtiAM F. WHITE, 


179 12th Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 





Dear Eprtor: 


[ am certain that mere words will not be 
able to phrase forcefully enough the facts 
of what I have gained from the WRiTER’s 
Dicest. I have always wanted to write, 
ever since I used to make up a serial story 
in school time, and read the chapters to the 


kids on the way home. However, I had 
little thought of taking my work seriously 
after 1 married and started housekeeping. 
BUT—1I sent for a samply copy of THE 
DicEst and was so enthralled with it that I 
subscribed. Of course, then I got the writ- 
ing fever, so | got a typewriter and started 
in! Sounds simpie (two ways) doesn’t 
it? Well, then just listen to the next rec- 
ord. I sold my first long article on its first 
trip out—to The Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion! That brought me in about ten times 
the price of the subscription. Then the first 
article of mine that was ever printed was 
based upon a market hint, and sold for 
$4.00—the first time out. That was twelve 
times the subscription price on two copies 
of the magazine alone. Then so far this 
year I won a ten-dollar prize by atten- 
tion to a contest market. Actually, if a 
broker offered such big returns on your 
money as I’ve made out of the yearly in- 
vestment in the Writer’s Dicest he 
wouldn’t last six hours; he’d be jailed on 
suspicion. 

I haven’t written the great American 
novel yet, nor set the world on‘fire with my 
articles. But, oh, what a lot of fun I’m 
having. I certainly thank my lucky stars 
that I found THe Dicest. 


Mrs. Date H. PASCHALL. 
Osceola, Iowa. 





The Forum of THE WRITER’s DIGEST. 
Dear Forum EpItTor: 


The letter of E. Arthur in the February 
DiceEst crystallized my long considered in- 
tention of writing you .about a criticism 
compact between Anna Manley Pearson and 
myself. (No, it isn’t a new kind of pow- 
der. ) 

(Continued on page 47) 
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A Few Do’s and Don’ts for Aspiring 
Song-Writers 


By CLARENCE A. STOUT 


My own personal experience and contact 
with Tin Pan Alley’s “Master Minds of 
Music” proved to me that the three cardinal 
virtues of successful song-writing are Or- 
iginality, Simplicity and Correct lyrical and 
musical construction. 

Originatity is the most predominating vir- 
tue and should be the first consideration. 
Many a successful hit has been built around 
an original title. Take for example, “Ba- 
Would you stamp it a lyrical or 
musical masterpiece? Use your own judg- 
ment. What made it a hit? An original 
title and a very simple musical construction. 
The melody is far from being original, but 
nevertheless it quickened the pulse of the 
public and made the writers a fortune. 
Even the publisher had no faith in it and 
published it under an assumed name. It 
was the original idea of the title that struck 


nanas.” 


their fancy. 
Many of the successful novelty or hu- 
morous songs depend on the lyrics to put 
them over. These kind of songs must have 
a good original idea and a big punch at the 
finish to register, and put it in the hit class. 
Such comedians as the late Bert Williams, 
Eddie Cantor, the Howard Brothers, 
George Price, etc., depend on songs with 
original and punchy lyrics. The music, of 
course, must be up-to-the-minute, but it is 
the lyrics that do the trick. After an orig- 
inal idea has been created it must be grad- 
ually worked up until the climax or punch 
which is always near the finish of the chor- 
us. The melody, as a rule, in this class of 
songs is secondary in importance to the 
lvrics. Of course, the melody must also be 
original, well constructed and in keeping 
with the character of the lyrics. You 
couldn’t expect a publisher to accept a song 
from you in which you wrote a melody con- 
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taining an Ethiopian atmosphere to a hu- 
morous Irish lyric. 

\ song that has a simple, haunting mel- 
ody wil reach the heart of the music loving 
public quicker than one that is difficu’t and 
hard to remember after once being heard. 


Write music that is simple and can be 
easily remembered. The music buyers are 
always influenced by a melody that can be 
sung or whistled after their first hearing. 
What made “Banks of the Wabash,” “Till 
We Meet Again,” “Missouri Waltz,” and 
hundreds of other songs popular? Why, 
because the melodies to these numbers were 
SIMPLE and easily mastered. Keep this 
one in mind, as it is very important. 

One of the most outstanding faults of 
the average amateur song-writer is their 
inability to construct properly their lyric 
after they have created a good original idea. 
I have noticed this many times when | 
received lyrics from amateur writers re- 
questing a revision and a melody to them. 
I would look over carefully the submitted 
lyric and find a very good idea, but that was 
all. The lyric was poorly constructed. 
Sometimes I would have to revise a lyric 
at least 75% before it would be ready for 
the melody and a publisher’s consideration. 
Many a good idea has “gone wrong” in this 
maner. 

If you have a real original idea and feel 
that you have not developed the proper 
form of lyric construction, send it to a re- 
liable and established writer and let him 
advise you as to its revision. 

In the meantime work hard and study 
your writing faults and learn the correct 
forms of lyric construction. After you 
find you are capable of revising your own 
lyrics but unable to write music to them, 


(Continued on page 44) 
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© | Want to Sell Your Manuscript? 


That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts— 
and we want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right before 


you forward them to the editors. 
Perhaps there is just one point that you have overlooked. It may be some minor 


ig 


hu- 
imperfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 
Wouldn’t you like to have some constructive criticism? We can give you a 
mel- critical analysis—point out any flaws—show you the places that need reconstruction, 
and with instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your plot—tell you 
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ving how to improve characterization—show you a dozen other things that need to be done. 
and This work of criticism must be done by experts—by those who have been through 
the mill and made a success of their own work. And this is the sole purpose of the 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


Manuscripts Submitted to Our 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


Our Criticism Department is conducted by James Knapp 
Reeve, who can tell you how to write because he is a 
successful writer himself. He is a man with a deep interest 
in the other writer’s problems, and who therefore takes a 
keen joy in helping to solve them. He is a man, too, who 
knows the market and can give valuable advice about 
selling your manuscripts. 

This means that every manuscript which is received is 
read and criticized just as carefully as though it were Mr. 
Reeve’s own work. This does not mean that we guarantee 
favorable criticism. Mr, Reeve assumes that you do not 
just want compliments, regardless of the merit of your 
work. If your work is good, he tells you so and suggests 
a list of suitable markets. If it is faulty, he likewise tells 
you how you can make it better. We guarantee HONEST 
CRITICISM, 


Rates for Criticizing Prose 
Manuscripts 


Only a nominal fee for our criticism service—made as low 
as is consistent with the quality of the service which we 
offer, and based upon the length of the manuscript, as 
follows: 

DOOD WOCOR. OP BBs 66s 6655 20 <5 502008 $1.00 

1000 to 2000 words.. 

2000 £0 SODD WOPKB...ccccvecccceccses SOO 

Se OR Se Qe ccc cdenedccncioes 4.00 

SOO0 Wh. SOUR WOMB oc vk oveccnesicscoss. S00 
Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 
10000. 50 cents for each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 


CRITICISM OF VERSE: ‘5 Cents per line—minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 4 cents per line. 


Digest Typing Service 


We also offer a Typing Service. For this the rate is 75c 
for each 1,000 words—for poetry and songs, 2c a line. 
The work is done by expert typists, on a good quality of 
paper, and the price includes one complete set of carbon copies. 
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NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 
“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a magi. 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.’ i 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. 





“IT like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K. R. H., Warren, Pa. 








WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Verse Writers! 


Make your poems and 
songs snappy by means 
of clever, unusual 
rhymes. That is half 
the secret of successful 
poetry. Nomatter howgood your 
idea is, you must have it dressed 
up in rhymes that attract atten- 
tion. Learn the secret of it by 
keeping a copy of 


WALKER’S 
Rhyming Dictionary 


constantly at your side. Every 
word that rhymes with every 
other word is there, and is quickly 
found by means of a special plan 
whereby the whole English lan- 
guage is arranged according to 
the rhyming qualities of each 
word. 





How are 
Your 
Rhymes ? 





. The book is exhaustive. It con- 
tains over 700 pages, making it 
the most complete work of its 
kind ever prepared. It is indis- 
pensable to every poet and song 
writer. With it you can avoid 
those thread-worn rhymes which 
mean certain defeat for a song. 
With it you can find those unex- 
pected rhymes that will mean so 
much to the success of your idea. 


Bound in a strong art cloth cover. 
Price, postpaid, $2.50. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


l 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





Ose this 
Coupon 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.50, for 
which send me a copy of Walker’s “Rhyming 
Dictionary.” 


A FEW DO’S AND DON’TS FOR 
ASPIRING SONG WRITERS 


(Continued from page 42) 


be sure to send them to a _ professional 
composer who has a big hit to his credit, 
as his name will add prestige to your num- 
ber and you will stand a much better chance 
of placing it with a publisher with his 
name as your collaborator. It may cost 
a little more, but your anticipation will be 
realized in an A Number One music setting 
and. properly arranged in a_ professional 
manner. 

Any amateur lyric writer who has faith 
enough in his lyrics to have a melody writ- 
ten to it, should send it to a composer who 
is “Somebody in Songdom.” With his 
knowledge and experience he is bound to 
give you a much better job if he thinks your 
lyrics have possibilities. If he finds your 
lyrics are “duds” his position in the song- 
wor:d would not permit him to have his 
name placed on inferior material. 

That is one of the big reasons I would 
insist on having a professional composer, 
who has a hit to his credit, do your work. 
If he “tuned in to success” once—he might 
do it again with you. 

As a rule a publisher will never con- 
sider a song sent him in lyric form only. 
It is always good policy to send the song 
complete, as the melody will he'p put over 
the lyrics when he has it played over. If 
your complete song is accepted, your royalty 
contract will be much better than the one 
submitted only in lyric form. 

Thousands of amateur song-writers have 
pursued the “will-o-the-wisp song hits” 
after reading the figures stating the enor- 
mous profits derived from song writing. 
They will pick-pocket a worn-out idea or 
style of the “The Banks of the Wabash” 
period, and wonder why it was rejected. 
Popular songs come in cycles. You can't 
expect to have a song accepted written like 
the old “Sob Ballad” so prevalent twenty- 
five years ago. But still it is being done, 
and the amateur writers wonder “what is 
the matter with their stuff.” 
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Read the daily newspapers and pick up 
ideas on GENERAL topics of the day that 
have universal interest. Select one and 
work on it until you are positive it is lyric- 
ally and musically correct, and your chances 
of it being accepted are greater than a re- 
hashed version of a past or present hit. 

Amateur writers should not consider 
TIMELY topics of the day, even : you 
have written a good song around it. A 
publisher is not likely to consider it sine 
by the time it would be released the pub- 
lic would forget all about the topic. 

How a “Musical Menace” has crept into 
the ranks of amateur song-writers will be 
told in my next installment, “THE SONG 
OF THE SHARK.” 





TO CRITICS 


By Epna Mae ELLIson. 


The critics returned my little child-poem 

Reeking with lysol and iodofo’m. 

hours she was under their clinical 
knife, 

| despaired for her beauty, grieved for her 
life. 

They removed her appendix, her liver and 
gall, 

They scarcely left any innards at all! 

They hewed down her ears to a normal size 

And cut out a wart from between her eyes. 

She’d too many ribs, so they sawed out one 

Like God did to Adam when Eve was be- 
gun. 

They removed a big tumor off of her neck, 


\!l this without anaesthetic, by heck! 


For 


My little child-poem was dizzy and weak 

And I was too stunned to remonstrate or 
speak. 

but her young, pulsing heart was left strong 
and whole 

And they did not disturb the song of her 
soul. 

She is growing’ in beauty, developing grace 

Since that critical operation took place. 

And perhaps some day, when her growth 
is complete 

Some Editor high-brow 
feet. 


will fall at her 





MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise yg poe desired) engrave music, make title 
covers, and nto No order too small to receive at- 
tention. Estimate ys furnished. We publish a book containing 
nD uable information for the new publisher. Price, $1.00, 
prepa 


THE OTTO 
CINCINNATI 


Established 1876 
ZIMMERMAN 


& SON CO. 
OHIO 








Poems Revised — Melodies Composed 


We will revise, t pewrite and put melody to your 
poem for $3.00. This is in proper shape to send to 
publishers. Send for price on full piano part. Work 
guaranteed. 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE BUREAU 
Box 53, Toledo, Ohio 








SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 

If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 

Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor’’) 

wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 
CASPER NATHAN 


Dept. F-1252 Bryn Mawr Ave., Chicago 








Song Poems Revised—Melody to Same Free 


If your poem needs revision of meter, as nearly all poems do for 
best music, it will cost $1.00 for revision, typing. melody, and 
putting into first-class shape to send to publishers. Send poem and 
$1.00 now; for I guarantee first-class work or refund cash in full. 
My piano arrangements are known from coast to coast. ‘‘Booklet 
on song-writing’’ free, on request, with first cash order. 


LUTHER A. , Music Composer and Publisher, 
Dep . D.,”’ Thomaston, Maine. 








SONG WRITERS 


If you are interested and want to become 
a member of a reliable publisher, write me. 


Lyrics set to music. 
A. J. HUNT, Publisher 
Altoona, Pa. 








SONG WRITING — —— 
REVISIN 


Expert criticism, 25c. 4 onl Arranged, Type- 
written, suitable for publishers, $3.00. Join our 
service club for song writers. All work guaranteed 
first class or cash refunded. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
Brookside, Salem, Indiana 








SONGWRITERS! 


Let me furnish the music for your songs, guaranteeing 

you absolute satisfaction. Copyrights secured, Sub- 

mit your scripts for estimate and free advice. 
WALTER W. NEWCOMER, 

1674 Broadway, New York 











+ 








AMATEUR SONGWRITERS! 
This may be your only chance to 
PUT ’EM OVER 


Send 10c and stamp for copy of one of my song 
successes and plan, 


FRED J. GALLO 
Music Publisher So. Euclid, Ohio 














THE WRITER’S 


MARKET 





All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announcements 
of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column, 





Prize Contests and News Notes 


The Lyric West, 3551 University Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif., announces the following prizes: 
The Sarah 3ixby Smith prize of $50.00 will be 
given for the best lyric poem published in the 
fourth volume of the magazine (October, 1924, 
to a 1925, inclusive). The Ben Field 
prize of $ $50.00 will be given for the best narrative 
poem published in the fourth volume of the mag- 
azine. The Charles Granger Blanden prize of 
$50.00 will be given for the best blank verse poem 
published during the year 1925. Ray Towner 
Thompson is the editor. 


Harper & Brothers have announced their 1924- 
1925 Prize Novel Competition, in which $2,000 
will be awarded outright in addition to the reg- 
ular royalties, for the best novel submitted to 
them before April 1, 1925. Manuscripts must 
contain not less than 30,000 words. Submit manu- 
scripts to Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York City. ee, 

Liberty, 25 Park Place, New York City, pays 
$5 weekly for the best “Bright Sayings of Chil- 
dren” and the best “Tongue Twisters” that they 
publish in the magazine. 

Judge, 627 W. 43rd St., New York City, is offer- 
ing $25 each for original crossword puzzles. The 
“keys” to these puzzles must be of a humorous 
nature. Address the Cross Word Puzzle Editor. 

College Humor, 110 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, 
Il!., offers a monthly prize of $25 for the best 
letter of 300 words or less conc erning humorous 
incidents that happened while the writer was in 
school or college. $5 is paid for each additional 
letter published. 


Good Housekeeping offers $5 each for accept- 
able plans for entertainments or parties. Material 
must be for use of women in their own homes. 
Address, Elaine, Entertainment Editor, Good 
Housekeeping, 119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y 

University of Cincinnati offers a $50 prize to 
the person who submits an acceptable Cincinnati 
“March Song.” More than one song may be sub- 
mitted by any contestant. Contest closes June 10. 
Address, Boyd W. Chambers, Director of Ath- 
letics, University of Cincinnati, Ohio, 


The Drama League of America, 59 East Van 
Buren St., Chicago, Ill., offers a prize of $100 for 
the best play suitable for presentation to children. 
Acting time should not exceed one hour. Com- 
petition closes August 1, 1925. 

The Photo-Miniature, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Editor, John A. Tennant. Monthly ; 40c a 
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copy ; $4.00 a year. “We invite only monographs 
of about 10,000 to 12,000 words, dealing very 
simply, interestingly and directly with some par- 
ticular branch or phase of photographic, work. 
The information must be practical and given in 
as few words as possible, with the necessary for- 
mulas and illustrations. For such a monograph, 
if approved, we pay $90 within thirty days of 
acceptance. It is always better to submit a synop- 
sis of a monograph rather than the monograph 
itself.” aati 

Store Operation, 205 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Editor, H. E. Martin. Monthly. “First 
of all, we are not interested in articles on mer- 
chandising or selling methods and stunts. Our 
publication reaches only the men and women 
who direct the non-selling activities of stores— 
management, accounting, credits, packing and de- 
livery, supplies and equipment, maintenance, 
service to customers, adjustments, training of per- 
sonnel, stock control, expense budgeting and con- 
trol, store layout. We do not want generaliza- 
tions—every article must suggest helpful methods, 
plans or ideas to store executives. We do want, 
and will pay one cent a word for, concise, explicit 
articles, 300 to 3,000 words, that tell how indi- 
vidual stores are solving their various operating 
problems. All material must be authentic and 
approved by the executives who furnish the in- 
formation. Forms and pictures are desired with 
articles. Typical subjects in which material is 
wanted are: Better office management methods; 
distributing delivery costs; preparation for efh- 
cient handling of Christmas season deliveries; 
how budgeting expenses saves money; methods 
for cutting delivery costs; getting delivery figures 
and making use of them in reducing costs; eco- 
nomic buying and use of supplies; keeping a 
perpetual inventory of stock and its advantages; 
reducing the cost of maintenance; methods of 
minimizing labor turnover; unusual equipment 
and its use; speeding up work in packing and 
sorting rooms; central wrapping departments; 
solving the parking problem for customers ; train- 
ing future store executives; money-saving store 
service departments (laundries, employes’ lunch- 
rooms, print shops, etc.), their equipment and 
operation. Articles on special layout .and equip- 
ment of new stores, with pictures, are also wanted. 
All manuscripts will be reported on promptly. 
Payment on publication, with the assurance that 
acceptable material will be published with celerity. 
The editor will be glad to examine suggestions 
for articles or to assign topics to trade journal 
writers who can produce live methods articles.” 

Journeys Beautiful, 150 Lafayette St., New 
York City. Editor, W. W. Barnitz. “Articles 
for this magazine should be written in the first 
person, and be in narrative form. The personal 

(Continued on page 48) 
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THE DAY’S WORK 
(Continued from page 41) 


We began writing about the same time. 
\Ve live in towns some sixty miles apart. 
Both of us were groping more or less in 
the dark, but each had some experience, 
some knowledge and some opinions to give 
the other. Our first “pow-wow” on the 
subject was held in Mrs, Pearson’s car 
as we spent an entire afternoon riding “in 
and out and around about” the country 
roads near Junction City. We thrashed 
out every venture that either of us had 
made, criticized, suggested, prompted, en- 
couraged; at the end of the afternoon we 
both felt miles farther along the road to 
success. Out of this feeling grew our 
pact: Criticism was what we each felt that 
we needed, so we agreed to criticize each 
other’s work. When I had a manuscript on 
which I could not get a true s!ant, I was 
to send it to her. From her new and dif- 
ferent viewpoint she was to blue pencil it 
ruthlessly. I was to perform a like service 
for her. 

Since we are friends from earliest child- 
hood, we thought each might be inclined to 
take too sympathetic a view of each other’s 
efforts, so we agreed to be very careful on 
that score and err on the side of too much 
rather than too little drastic scratching. 

The next afternoon we met again at a 
confectioner’s newsstand and purchased a 
copy of the Writer’s Dicest. Over our 
limeade we went, in swallow flight, from 
“kiver to kiver” of it. Then we made an 
intensive study of the market list. Again 
each learned much of the other. 

As FE. Arthur mildly states, “mutual in- 
terchange of hints” most assuredly is “use- 
ful to both parties.” Whether or not it 
would work out so well between people 
who know each other less well, I do not 
know. To us it has proven invaluable and 
it is well worth the trying. 

The Writer’s Dicest is a habit that 
grows, I find. I get more out of it as I 
grow with it. 


” 


BEULAH PENNELL, 
$25 W. 12th, Junction City, Kan. 





Silvertone Stationery 


Expresses Your Individuality 


All stationery printed on High Grade Rag Bond 
Paper, with your name and address in Rich Dark 
Blue Ink and Gothic Type. 


NOTE SIZE— Sheets 6x7 
; 200 100 Envelopes 


PERSONAL — 9 00 Double Sheets 

Envelopes personal style 
Additional Sheets with order per 100 
Additional Envelopes with order per 100 
EXECUTIVE—1 (0) Sheets 744x10% 

Large Envelopes 3%x7'/ 
Additional sheets with order per 100 
Additional Envelopes with order per 100 
CORRESPONDENCE CARDS— Cards 
100 100 Envelopes. $1.5 

No orders for less than full packages accepted. We 
carry only the sizes as listed. Please do not ask 
us for other quotations. West of Denver and outside 
the U. S. add 10% to the list price. 





Always print your name and address plainly and 
remit with your order. 


Street Address 


City and State 
If you want us to ship C. 0. D. just put a cross here [] 
For additional orders use the above form on any paper you have 
iy. 


SILVERTONE STATIONERY CO. 
MIAMISBURG te: ret OHIO 











AUTHORS! WRITERS! WANTED: 


Your manuscript to accurately, neatly and promptly 
type. 50c per 1000 words—with revision, 75c per 
1000 words. One or more carbon copies as desired. 
Poems, 2c a line. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


WRITER’S SERVICE BUREAU 
P. O. Box 842 Niagara Falls, N. Y. 











Pad Your Checks with Pictures! 
If you have a small camera and want to earn more 
money writing, ask us for AN INCOME FROM A 
CAMERA, It’s free. We will also outline a Photo- 
Writing Course in charge of Dale R. Van Horn, well- 
known free lance writer, that should pay for itself 
in two or three weeks. Do not confuse this Photo- 
Writing Course with any Photo-Play Writing Course. 


PRESS STUDIOS, 529 Bankers Life Bldg., Walton, Nebr. 











Manuscripts revised and typewritten 
neatly and accurately. 


One carbon copy. Rates reasonable. 


L. B. MATTHIAS 


Greens Farms Connecticut 














MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed quickly and accurately, 50c per 1000 
words or fraction thereof. Poetry, 2c a line. 
One carbon copy. 
DOROTHY K. FREY 
330 Franklin Ave. Sidney, Ohio 
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AUTHORS 


Your manuscripts scientifically typed by 
experts. Neatness and accuracy guaran- 
teed. One carbon copy included. Rates 
reasonable. If you want to please the 
editors send your manuscripts to 


AUTHORS’ TYPING AND 
LITERARY BUREAU, 
121 Rose St., Dept 0, Springfield, O. 




















LET ME SHOW YOU 
how accurately I can type your manuscript and put it 
in shape to please the editors. Carbon copy free. Write 
today for tull details and prices. 

BLANCHE SOPER 
232 Brown St., S. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 














AUTHORS — WRITERS 
We will prepare your manuscript in correct form, 
rendering prompt and accurate service at low 
rates. Write for terms, samples, etc. Suggestions 
for marketing. 
EDWARD O. CRANDELL, Jr., 
1505 South § St. Ft. Smith, Ark. 

















OR Twenty-five Years I’ve Been Writing and Selling and Help- 
ing Others to Write and to Sell.”’ If you possess more back- 
bone than wishbone, more common sense than curiosity, and 

are willing to pay for experienced and expert assistance, I want to 
hear from you. I'll put you in the selling class. Recently one of 
my students sold a story for $140.00. Send $2.00 for copy of 
‘Practical Points;’’ send $2.00 more for detailed Criticism of 
manuscripts up to 5000 words. I’ve nothing to give away except 
success. REM. A. JOHNSTON, Ossian, Indiana. 








= 





AUTHORS: Let us help you sell your work by 
typing it according to editorial requirements. Neat, 
accurate work guaranteed. 50c per 1000 words. 
Poems, 2c per line. 


CRESCENT TYPING BUREAU 
131 Ft. Greene Place mein N.Y. 


v ————_————— 








A Congressional Secretary since 1912 de- 
sires the correction, revision and typing 
of all manuscripts. One carbon. 70c per 
thousand. Local orders taken in person. 
Further information gladly given. 

HELEN G. REED 
319 Webster St. iterate tl ©. '¢, 





I TYPE — YOU WRITE 
LET ME TYPE — WHAT YOU WRITE 
Special Offer to new patrons only. Free criticism with 
all typing orders. All typing, with carbon copy, accu- 
rate and guaranteed correct form. 40c (forty) per 
1,000 words. Every kind of authors’ help given. 
Prompt service. 5 
The Rex Typing and Revising Bureau 

733 S. 36th Street, South Bend, Ind. 














THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 46) 


experiences and even adventure by all means 
should be woven into the article. We want de- 
scription, but we do not want description over- 
done. In a word, we prefer a manuscript to flow 
freely along and be done in rather a light vein. 
Some good humor is very desirable. Copy should 
run from 1,500 to 2,500 words in length. Although 
photographs are not absolutely required, the 
manuscripts stand a much better chance of accept- 
ance when accompanied with good pictures or pen 
sketches. We pay for material according to its 
value. We do not use fiction. We are exceed- 
ingly interested in articles which have to do with 
byways of travel. 


Young Israel, Room 10, 1520 Broadway, New 
York City, uses material suitable for young people 
up to sixteen years of age. It is in the market 
for short stories, articles on various phases of 
history, biographical sketches, interviews, poems 
and iilustrations. All material accepted will be 
paid for at space rates, on acceptance. It offers 
the following prize awards for the year April 1, 
1925, to April 1, 1926: 

For the best short story published in 

Young Israel during the period 

For the best article 

For the best poem 

For the best illustration 


W. L. Gordon Syndicate, Pickering Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. “Interested in any good mate- 
rial that can be supplied regularly and indefinitely 
in short serial form, not requiring illustrations, 
of general interest to the readers of the daily 
newspapers. This material may be suitable for 
any department of the daily newspaper, editorial, 
woman’s page, radio, automobile, sporting page, 
fiction, etc. Contributors should write for full 
details, and specify what they have to offer, be- 
fore submitting material.” 


Popularity Magazine, 995 East Rich St., Colum- 


bus, Ohio. “We use short stories 1,500 to 3,000 
words of most any type, and an occasional serial. 
No high rate, but pay promptly on publication.” 





Electric Traction, 431 S. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill, 
Editor, J. A. Grieg. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We use feature articles on electric 
railway operation or bus subsidiaries, also photos. 
Manuscripts are reported on within one week, 
and payment of one cent a word is made on pub- 
lication.” 

The Delineator, Butterick Bldg., New York 
City. wont Mrs. Wm. B. Maloney. Monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use short fiction— 
provocative and unusual articles. We rarely use 
poetry. No photographs at all. Manuscripts are 
reported on within one week, and payment 1s 
made on acceptance.” 


The Drama, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Editor, Theodore B. Henckley. ‘“We_ handle 
original plays suited to school and little theatre 
production. While we do not pay for these, we 
advertise them and we collect the royalties with 
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out charge for the dramatist. If the play proves 
popular the return to the writer is very large. 
Articles desired deal with significant moments in 
every branch of theatre arts. The length desired 
is from 1,000 to 2,500 words. We use photo- 
graphs of significant stage settings, puppets, and 
costumes. We report on material within two to 
three weeks.” 


Home Occupation, Brethren, Mich. Editor, 
Mrs. L. P. Potter. Monthly; 10c per copy; $1.00 
per year. “We use addresses, rules and particu- 
lars of Woman’s Exchanges, Gift Shops, and any 
organizations which sell on commission the work 
of self-supporting home workers. Brief ‘write- 
ups’ showing how such shops were started, amount 
of profit, etc. No photographs are wanted. Manu- 
scripts are reported on by return mail, and pay- 
ment of one-half cent per word is made on pub- 
lication.” 


The Independent, 9 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
Weekly; 15c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use short 
fiction of 1,500 to 2,000 words in length, and pay 
244c a word on publication. Report on manu- 
scripts within two weeks.” 


Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 386 S. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. Editor, Otto Kuechler. Month- 
ly; 25¢ a copy; $2.00 a year. “We get so much 
material each month from our readers, we are 
not buying many manuscripts, but are always 
ready to look over something good in hunting, 
trapping, fur farming and wild root gathering. 
We don’t use poetry. Photographs are used. Our 
rate of payment, made on acceptance, depends 
entirely upon the article. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on in about four weeks.” 


McKinley Publishing Co., 701 Baltimore Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. “We are preparing to change 
the character of one of our publications and de- 
vote it almost entirely to the interest of the 
owners and employes in gasoline filling stations. 
We will be glad to consider material of all kinds 
touching upon this subject, whether it is fiction, 
success stories, practical stories of management, 
human interest matter, humorous material, etc. 
While considering such material as is sent to us, 
we hope to locate a number of people who can 
work out ideas in this field upon an assignment 
basis. The price paid will depend upon the 
quality and importance of the material we buy.” 


True Adventure, 461 8th Ave., New York City, 
wants exciting stories of real life outdoor true 
adventures—not single incidents, not travel stuff 
—but thrilling narratives of he-man adventures 
on the out-trails of the world, told convincingly. 
In style: short sentences, frequent paragraphs, 
sim] le vocabulary and running subheads about 
every 600 words. Stories told in first person 
preferred, but third person stories will be con- 
sidered. An examination of the magazine is a 
quick way to our treasurer’s office.” 


During 1925, as in the past, the Gibson Art Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, will be in the market for greet- 


ing card material. “We invite your contributions, 
but ask you to bear in mind that our standards 


(Continued on page 52) 


inish this Plot 
Win Qa Prize! s. BIO in 


izes 
Just before the war, Edwin Brand deeply 
PLO loves Lucetta Erkin; she returns it. At the 
front, because of his environment, which 
blurs ideals, he forms a liason with a French girl of light 
character. At the war’s end, Lucetta welcomes 
him back. Abashed, he feels it his duty to tell 
her the truth, though the confession may result 
in his losing her. He is dismayed to have her 
confess to a similar fault during his absence. 
He is about to suggest mutual forgiveness, when 
she says her fellow sinner is his former rival, 
the handsome Jack Morton. How wil! their 
relations be adjusted? 


It will be easy for you » bein this plot. 

Zo - —_ $25.00 $10.00; 3rd, 

Send only one oh “not over 

100 words. oan pw a. ~ Write name, age (18 or over), 
address, and number of words plainly. 





Dr. Burton 


‘Contest closes May 
10th, 1925. No plots returned. A few minutes use of your 
imagination may win you the $25.00 cash prize. Anyway, it’s 
good practice. Try. Show this plot to your friends, 


! All contestants will receive FREE particulars 
of Dr. Richard Burton's Correspondence Course 

in Short-Story Writing, booklet; special low 
rate and Profit Sharing Plan. Personal service on your lessons, 
Also Special Criticism of Short Stories and One Act Plays by 
Dr. Burton personally. If you don’t care to compete, ask any- 
way for free book and particulars of Dr. Burton’s Course and 
the Profit Sharing Plan. Short-Story Writing is really the 
short-cut to recognition in Photoplay Writing. Increase your 
income. Learn Short-Story Writing. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
306 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Learn How to Write Short Stories 


There is a big demand for Short Stories and Feature Articles. 
Over 25,000 publications are buying them. Our course endorsed by 
Jack London and other famous writers. Unlimited Personal Criticism 
gat Manuscript sales service makes it easy for you to learn at home 

during spare time. Many of our students are earning thousands of 
dollars with their pens. Write today for free book, “The Art of Story 
Writing’’ and details of our introductory offer. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE, Dept. 1904, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 














AUTHORS: Will type your manuscripts 
neatly and accurately. Quick service. 
50c per 1000 words. Poems, 2c per line. 
One carbon copy 

BERTHA SOOY, 
197 Summer St. Paterson, N. J. 














Eltingville, S. I. 
oye 


THE GREETING CARD WRITER’S 
“BLUE BOOK” 


“Greetings. How to Write and Sell.” 
Lists over 100 markets for greeting-card sentiments, designs, etc., 
in market-list that is most complete, accurate, and fully annotated, 
besides giving instruction and suggestions. Second edition com- 


pletely revised. 
$2.00 2e stamp brings interesting circular. 
NNARD 


postpaid. 
ROBERT N. & B. J. STA 
New York City 
a 
~ 4 

















AUTHORS’ EXCHANGE 
Room 413, Evans Bldg., 1420 New York Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 


Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. 
Book manuscripts and novelettes wanted. 
Submit manuscripts. No reading fee. 
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ATTENTION, AUTHORS! 


Have your manuscripts neatly and promptly typed 
by me. Revised, corrected, marketed, if desired. 
Carbon copy free. Write for prices, 


H. M. BRANDENBURG 
2932 N. Richmond St. Chicago, IIl. 














LAYS WANTED 


One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 

ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ a 
25 West 42d Street New York 














THE ART OF 
VERSIFICATION 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN 
and MARY ELEANOR ROBERTS 


This is the most complete, practical and helptul 
book ever written on the principles of poetry and the 
composition ot all forms of verse. Edwin Markham 
says: “You certainly have swept into one volume 
all of the chief facts con- 
cerning the technique of 
verse. There is no better 
book than this one for 
those _ — % study ff 
the art of versification.” | 

Some of = many on H| | THE ART OF 
portant subjects treate | 
are: The Ten Elements | VERSIFICATION 
of Poetry, The Choiceof § 
Words, The Analysis of 
Verse, Rhythm, Rhyme, 
Meters and the Stanza, 
Blank Verse, Dramatic 
Poetry, The Ballad, The 
Lyric, The Sonnet, Light 
Verse, Satirical Verse, 
Humorous Verse, Parody, 
Helps in the Study of 
Poetry, etc., etc. 

With this book at 
your side, you can mas- 
ter the roblems_ ei 
meter, rhythm, rhymes, such intricate but highly 
marketable forms as the rondel, rondeau, ron- 
delet and sonnet; you can build up your poem 
into suitable stanza lengths; you will understand 
the technique of the parody and, above all, “the 
language of poetry.” 

Handsomely bound in cloth, gold lettering, gilt 
top, 311 pages. To obtain this splendid volume, 
merely send us the coupon with the postpaid price 
of $2.00 (bill, postal order or check) attached. 
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WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.00, for which 
please send me a copy of “The Art of Versification.” 








WRITING THE HUMOROUS 
COLYUM 


By Pui Love. 


It has been said, and truthfully, that a 
newspaper is known by the columnist it 
keeps. It may be true that this maxim 
was coined by a newspaper columnist, but 
disregarding the egotistical source, it must 
be admitted that the statement, as Mr. 
Montague is wont to say, is more truth 
than poetry. 

To successfully conduct a newspaper or 
magazine column the writer must be a com- 
plete staff in himself, for in addition to be- 
ing the spice of life, variety is the very soul 
of the successful column. To write and 
sell jokes one must be only a jokesmith, 
and to write and sell satire one must be 
only a satirist. But to successfully conduct 
a column, the writer must be a humorist, 
jokester, satirist, epigrammist and whatever 
else he may be able to be. It would be 
superfluous to say it’s a tough job! 

A well-built column must first of all have 
individuality; that is one of the secrets of 
success in any business—individuality. 
Then variety, a well-balanced and full 
course menu, as it were. Jokes, poems, epi- 
grams, satire, comment on news events, 
“bad breaks” and whatnot. 

The foundation of the column, as of any- 
thing, for that matter, is IDEAS. But al- 
most as important is HOW the IDEAS are 
handled, that is, developed. There are, I 
daresay, thousands of men and women in 
this country who could be successful writers 
if ideas were all that is necessary. As edi- 
tor of Youth, I have rejected many a quip 
that was really funny, that was really orig- 
inal, simply because it was not worded in a 
way to be digestible by the average reader, 
who, as some one recently said, has but a 
fifteen-year-old intelligence. 

A headline in a Baltimore newspaper said, 
“FLEES IN HER NIGHTGOWN,” 
describing a fire. This gave me a neat little 
idea, which was worked out thusly : “Head- 
line in Baltimore paper, ‘Flees in Her Night- 
gown.’ (Scratch).” This idea probably 
could have been handled in a hundred differ- 
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ent ways, but, I ask you, what could be 
simpler, what could be easier to “get” than 
the above? 

For more than a year I have conducted a 
column in The Flapper and Experience 
magazines, under the heading, “Phil 
Love Says,” and discontinued writing same 
only because my other duties did not leave 
enough leisure to think ’em out from month 
to month. In my mail one morning was a 
letter from a young lady in Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. who wanted to correspond with me. 
In her letter she said she lived “in Niagara 
Falls.” To me this statement was a good 
hunch. As a result in my column the fol- 
lowing month appeared: “I have just re- 
ceived a letter from a flapper who says she 
‘lives in Niagara Falls.’ Which convinces 
us that there still are mermaids.” Get the 
connection? The above quip brought a 
special delivery letter from a man who lived 
in the same town who wanted to know if 
| meant to insinuate that he was a fish. 

Newspapers were filled with accounts of 
a Detroit couple choking each other. Re- 
sult: “News item says Detroit couple choke 
each other. These necking parties should 
be stopped.” 

Nobody can tell anybody how to do some- 
thing for which he or she has no talent. 
There are no cut-and-dried rules for writing 
acolumn, or anything else, for that matter. 

All anyone can do is give the other fel- 
low “tips” and it is up to him to get what 
he can out of them. The purpose of this 
article is not to make a columnist out of a 
haberdashery salesman, not a columnist of 
anovelist. If you’ve got it in you, all that 
is necessary is a few examples and explan- 
ations thereof, and a general description, 
and a dickens of a lot of practice and think- 
ing on your part. My only purpose is to 
give the aspiring writer a little insight into 
what is required of a colyumist. 





Poor Dad! 
Teacher: James! Why is the English 
language called the mother tongue? 
James: Because father never gets a 


chance to use it.—Selected. 


National Literary Syndicate offers 
market for stories, poems, articles, 
plots, etc. Thousands of publica- 
tions on our list. 


We sell on commission. If you 
have anything to submit, write for 
free particulars today. 


SYNDICATE, DEPT.B 


222 North Western Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON, 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 











DEPENDABILITY 


Having made a specialty of manuscript copying, 1 
can put your manuscripts into neat, correct and proper 
form. Rate: 65c per thousand words. Also thorough 
revising. Sample of typing and references from suc- 
cessful authors on request. 


D. M. ALLAN, 
5408 Beacon St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











AUTHORS — WRITERS 


The value of a properly typed manuscript is unques- 
tioned. We are in position to offer you a high-class 
typing and revision service at reasonable rates. Com- 
municate with us for particulars of the service we offer. 


SPEED MULTIGRAPHING CO. 
511 Keystone Building Houston, Texas 











Manuscripts corrected and neatly type- 
written, ready to send to the publisher. 
Carbon copy free. Prices reasonable. 


NELLIE CLARK, 
320 S. First St. Vandalia, Ill. 


WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturaay 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L, Kimball, 
an editor and consulting critic of established reputation 
and 14 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of 
writers to a better understanding of story values an 
editorial requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 


104 Granville Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
When Writing to Advertisers 
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STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both pho- 
toplay and magazine field. Send us your 
manuscript in any form for free criticism. 
We will advise you for which field it is most 
suitable. Manuscripts revised, typed, pub- 
lished, copyrighted, sold on commission. 
We are right on the ground here in Holly- 
wood in daily touch with the studios. We 
will help you succeed. Send for free booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 


302 Security Bldg., Santa Monica and Western Ave. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA (Not a School) 











HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 
A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 
in Facsimile 


Just as 1. was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 


ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 
HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
c/o Lambs Club, 
2345 Broadway, New York City 














‘Situations Wanted! 


Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?” These are the hardest 
of all “tricks of the trade” to learn. But they 
CAN BE LEARNED —by studying 


“The 36 Dramatic 
Situations ” 


By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of all 
possible situations—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. very moment they will wonder 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances increase. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 49) 


are high and we can select only the best of what 
we receive. All manuscript is considered and re- 
ported on promptly. For such material as we 
accept, we will continue to pay from 50c to $1.00 
a line. During the past year we have made many 
payments at the higher rate. In addition, we will 
also make the following awards in 1925. At the 
end of the first six months we will mail to the 
author of each of the ten best selling cards from 
the Easter, Valentine, Birthday, and general lines, 
a check based on a percentage of sales from these 
cards, and in December ten more checks will be 
mailed to the authors of the best selling Christ- 
mas and New Year cards. In this way you will 
share with us in the success of popular numbers. 
We solicit your best ideas and suggestions for 
all occasions, and hope the checks sent out in 
June and December may be large ones.” 


Flyer Garment Co., Ft. Smith, 
Ark. Editor, Lee R. Fleming. Monthly; sent 
free to retail merchants. “We use stories of in- 
terest to retail dry goods and men’s clothing 
dealers; special sales-clerk training, accounting 
and advertising methods; stories of actual experi- 
ence, using name of dealer and location, answer- 
ing what, how and with what results. We are 
especially interested in photographs which illus- 
trate the points of the story. Our rate of pay- 
ment is from one-half to four cents, with an 
average of one cent. We pay on acceptance, 
and give a report within two weeks.” 


Flyer Pilot, 


Drygoodsman and Southern Merchant-Econ- 
omist, 1627 Locust St., St. Louis Mo.  Fort- 
nightly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are over- 
stocked at present, but are interested in articles 
telling how stores or departments in stores in 
our field are getting more turn-over. We report 
on manuscripts within seven days, and pay on 
acceptance at the rate of one to one and a half 
cents a word. For photos, which should accom- 
pany all manuscripts, we pay from $2.00 to $2.50.” 


Love Story Magazine, 29 7th Ave., New York 
City. Editor, Ruth Agnes Abeling. Weekly; lic 
a copy; $6.00 a year. “We use strong, clean love 
stories whose length is between 5,000 and 10,000 
words. Love verse is used, too. No photographs. 
We pay on acceptance, and report on work within 
two weeks.” 


National Grocer, 208 S. LaSa'le St., Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, O. F. Byxbee. Monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We use stories of grocers who 
have made good, telling how they succeeded and 
other interesting points of their lives and careers; 
stories of what grocers are doing to increase 
trade. Poems of a whimsical or humorous nature 
dealing with grocers or groceries are used occa- 
sionally. Photos also. It takes us two weeks to 
report on manuscripts. Payment, amount of which 
depends upon the type of article used, is made 
on the 20th of month published.” 


Philadelphia, 


Picture World, 1816 Chestnut St., 
Weekly; 


Pa. Editor, Rev. James McConaughy. 
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40c a year. “For Picture World we desire bright, 
interesting stories of from 400 to 800 words, im- 
pressing such moral and religious truths as ap- 
peal to children under twelve. Short, simple 
verses, with or without drawings, are also accept- 
able. We use simple verses for very small chil- 
dren. Our rates are two to four dollars a thou- 
sand, and 50c a stanza for verse. We pay on 
acceptance, reporting on manuscripts at once.” 


Missouri Ruralist, 2206 Pine St., St. Louis, 
Mo. Editor, John F. Case. Semi-monthly; 5c a 
copy; 50c a year. “All our editorial needs are 
supplied through contributors in Missouri and 
Illinois. In cases where special stories are 
wanted we order direct from those we prefer 
having write them.” 


Outdoor Recreation, 500 N. Dearborn, Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, Dan B. Starkey. Monthly; $25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in the market only 
for inland lake fishing stories of actual experi- 
ences, and upland game shooting stories. We use 
short verse pertaining to nature; photographs, too, 
are used. We report on manuscripts immedi- 
ately in most cases, and pay a flat price according 
to value of story to us, on publication.” 


Verse, Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. A 
Quarterly Review of Verse; 35¢ a copy, or $1.00 
a year. Tod, Editor. “This is a magazine de- 
voted purely to the ideal of popularizing verse. 
It publishes only verse and reviews of contem- 
porary verse, and is in the market for rhymed 
verse, ballads and sonnets of either humorous or 
serious appeal. Vers libre is not desired. Ma- 
terial is reported on promptly and payment is 
made upon acceptance and publication according 
to the quality of the work in the estimation of the 
editors. Writers when submitting should make a 
notation on their manuscripts as to their valua- 
tion of their work.” 


The Mailbag, 616 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
Editor, Leonard W. Smith. Monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We use articles by advertising 
men or women about direct-mail advertising. 
These should be specific as to the selling problem, 
the kind of advertising used, to whom sent, re- 
sults obtained either in percentage or dollars, and, 
if possible, accompanied by actual specimens. 
Also articles on the technique of advertising, such 
as planning, copy writing, art work. Length from 
400 to 1,500 words. Minimum rate of payment, 
two cents a word. Actual payment is based upon 
importance or character of article.” 


The Nation’s Business, care U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. Editor, Merle 
Thorpe. Monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year, or 
$7.50 for three years. “Articles on subjects of 
general interest to the average man are used, and 
occasionally business fiction. Length, around two 
thousand or twenty- -five hundred words. Poetry 
of a business nature is used; also photographs. 
We report on manuscripts within a week or ten 
days. Our rates vary according to the subject 
Matter, method of treatment, and author. We 
Pay on acceptance.” 








Tn the Heart of the Ozarks 


_ That is where I now am, devoting my entire 
time to writing and helping others to write. I offer: 


A new marketing plan that will delight you. 


A monthly prize contest designed to introduce 
my work and aid aspiring writers. 

Letter-perfect TYPING; competent REVI- 
SION;; frank, detailed CRITICISM;; conscientious 
MARKETING of all literary material at reason- 
able rates. 

* .* * 

PRACTICAL POETICS—A new, personal, 
fascinating course in versification and song writing. 
Money refunded if you do not find it intensely 
absorbing, practical and easily learned by my 
new method. Satisfaction guaranteed in all my 
work, 

Writers, tell me your problems and let me help 
you solve them. Let’s get together, work hard, 
and attain success! 


W. E. POINDEXTER, EVERTON, MO. 


(Formerly of Kansas City, Mo.) 











AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


All kinds of manuscripts revised and typed 
in correct form for publisher. Samples and 
prices on request. 


V. C. WALES 
99 McNaughton St. Rochester, N. Y. 











PROTECT YOUR MSS. 
from loss, by mailing in printed envelopes. We print 
strong, heavy envelopes at slightly more than plain 
ones cost. No. 10 with your imprint in corner; No. 
9, your imprint on face for return. 25 of each, 85c; 
50 of each, $1.25; 100 of each, $2.00. Samples of 
stationery, etc., free on request. 
KWELLER STATIONERY SHOP 

65 W. Hoeltzer St. Rochester, N. Y. 











> 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for ali Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 

Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 














PRINTED MSS. ENVELOPES 


The first five orders received beg | date on this magazine will 
be printed and sent free. Second five half price. Remittance must 
accompany all orders but same will be returned to the lucky ones. 

Kraft paper envelopes, in pairs, an outgoing envelope, printed 
with your card corner, a smaller envelope to fit in the larger for 
return purposes, with your name and address printed on the front. 


50 of each size (100 envelopes) 
100 of each size (200 envelopes) 


HARRY RICHARDSON Falls City, Nebraska. 
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A “HOW-TO” BOOK 


An ounce of practical “how-to” advice is worth 
a pound of abstract discussion about theories of 
short-story writing. hat is why every short-story 
writer should read and study— 


How To Write 
Short Stories 


(Subscribers’ Edition) 
By L. Josephine Bridgart 


What the Editors 
Want 


Miss Bridgart has made a specialty of the short 
story market. She knows what the magazine editors 
want, Therefore, she discusses writing as a business, 
and clearly shows the great possibilities open to every 
ambitious writer of today. She then goes fully in 
the construction of the plot; how to choose theme; 
the importance of developing a pleasing theme-—in 
fact she covers every essential feature in the building 
of a successful short story. These hints alone will 
repay any writer many times over for the price of 
the book. 


An Ornament to 
Your Library 


The book is beautifully bound in durable gray cloth, 
and will be a pleasing addition to your library of 
books on the writer’s art. 


The regular price is $1.00. 


This edition cannot be sold except to subscribers. 
But, by subscribing now and filling in the attached 
coupon, 


The Book Will Be Yours — 
Absolutely Free 


(If you are already a subscriber, just attach to the 
coupon the regular price of $1.) 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, O. 





(USE THIS COUPON) 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati. 


Gentlemen: Herewith find enclosed $2 for a year’s 
ope to WRITER’S DIGEST and a copy of 
Miss Bridgart’s “How to Write Short Stories.” 











THE TECHNIOUE OF VERSE 
WRITING ' 


(Continued from page 27) 


Pedant and pitiful. O, how his rapt gaze 
wars } 

With their stupidity! 
dreams divine 

Lift his long laugHing reveries like en- 
chaunted wine, 

And make -his melancholy germane to the 
stars? 


Know they what 
4 


O lamentable brother! If these pity thee, (5) 

Am / not fain of all thy lone eyes promise 
me; ; (6) 

Half a fool’s kingdom, far from men who 
sow and reap (7) 

All their days vanity? Better than mortal 

flowers ( 

Thy moon-kissed roses seem: better than 

love or sleep (6) 

The star-crowned solitude of thine oblivious 

hours. (4) 

The writer is perfectly aware that his 
reading of these lines may vary greatly 
from that of others. Yet any reader who 
will read the lines aloud naturally, will be 
able to perceive the super-imposed rhythms. 
The same thing is true of many of the read- 
ings indicated in this connection. 

The study of syncopation in lines of 
triple rhythm presents more difficulty be- 
cause the substitution of two- and four- 
syllable feet is extremely common; also, 
poems in triple rhythm frequently end every 
line with a duple foot. A rather admirable 
example of the handling of these irregulari- 
ties occurs in The Flower Girl, by William 
Rose Benét. In the few lines here quoted, 
the number of syllables varies from nine to 
fourteen. Twelve appears to be the normal 
number, but the addition or subtraction of 
two is so deftly managed as always to ini- 
prove the music. Number of syllables, how- 
ever, only indirectly affects syncopation. 
These lines have normally four beats. I 
have indicated lines that I read with three 
and with five stresses: 


Chimney-pot to chimney-pot who is it that 
creeps 
Whisking on the slates of the roof above my 
bed? 
Black cats, rusty bats, little inky sweeps, 
Dusting with their besoms the tiles overhead ? 
Whimper, whimper, wind down the fire-grate 
flue! ; (5) 
Nicolo Night-cap, say, is it you? 
(Continued on page 56) 
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| The Printers’ cArt 
Applied to Typewriting! 


ILLIONS of x RA letters go unread 
today toot. they look so uninterestin 
But that can’t be said of a Hammond-typed letter! 


The New Hammond dresses up old words in so many 
new and different styles that they arouse immediate atten- 
tion. Today, hundreds of executives are using this unique 
machine for sales letters, reports and documents whose 
importance demands unusual methods of presentation. 








What It Does: THE NEW 


Writes in any kind of type you want. hamm on 


Instantly c es from one style or 
size to ano’ eo by shift- T pice’ erincuteiny R 


ing gears. v 
ae letter spacing to fit various CHANGEABLE TYPE 


types. 
_ comes in either the Desk Type or Folding Portable, which has all th 
eatly VA Makes ee ae Se. om pone exclusive features of the Desk Type, b but weighs ye = 8% rte 9 : 





who special characters. What special typewriting work do you require? 
1 be Assures uniform impression by auto- Write today for illustrated catalog describing the New Ham- 
| matic touch. $ mond, and suggesting countless ways it can be made to serve. 
nms. | : 

: 1 Hammond Typewriter Corp., 76 Brook Ave. at 132nd St., New York 


ead- 














A Message 
TO LOVERS OF LITERATURE 


Do you write Stories---Scenarios? or are you thinking of 
doing so? Then read the interesting experience of Tom Beavis 
Foolin’ with the Pen, and knocking at the pub- 
lisher’s door, trying to break into print. Learn the real facts. 
The book is worth its weight in gold to New Writers, and will 
save you considerable time, labor and money. A sample Scenario 
Sketches, Short Stories, Monologue and Feature Article 
with each book. Not a correspondence course. Price $2.00. 
(Money Order). 


TED. P. SMITH 
1621 West Division St. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Not aschool--no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are whataé 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any Sines. 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. : 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 


207 Security Bidg., Santa Monica and Western Avenue 


Hollywood, California 
Publishers POPULAR SCENARIO WRITER Send for Free = ou 








MY TYPING will help sell your 


manuscript. It will receive careful work- 
manship. My rates are reasonable, my 
services prompt and efficient. 


EDNA MAY BUSH 
Authors’ Typist 
Lock Box 22, New Florence, Pa. 














AUTHORS—We specialize in the Short- 
story. Type, revise, criticise, market— 
one or all. Discount to new patrons. Send 
manuscripts or write. 


AUTHOR’S HELPER, 
Iron River, Wis. 











WRITERS: Manuscripts correctly typed 
for publication at low rates. Terms and 
samples on request. 


ATLANTA TYPING BUREAU 
452 E. Georgia Ave. Atlanta, Ga. 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticised, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. 

EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 
434 West 120th St. New York City 





Member Authors’ League of America. 











ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATIONP 

Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 

a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ne manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 

work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is 75c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 

RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 W. 120th St. New York City 


THE TECHNIQUE OF VERSE 
WRITING 


(Continued from page 54) 


Right up next the sky they’ve tucked me 
away, 
For the pennies come few in the long street 
hours, 
The sparrows look in when the sun shouts, 
“Day!” 
I sold ee on the strand to the ladies of the 
quee 
Billowy pompous peers, and the beaux 
that pass me by. (5) 
But the squeaking, tweaking brownies on the 
roof overhead (5) 
Were hard on my heels when I tumbled back 
to bed 
An excellent study of syncopation and 
substitution in triple rhythms may be found 
in Swinburne’s Hymn to Proserpine. 
Scientific explanation of the principles we 
have been studying is extremely complex, 
and comes more in the field of the physicist 
than in that of the versifier. All that con- 
cerns us here is to see how syncopation aids 
or hinders the harmony and sense. Suppose, 
though, that the writer does not want to be 
harmonious? Perhaps he would like to 
weaken the rhythms of his verse to produce 
a conversational tone? Well, read these 
lines: 
The city had withdrawn into itself (3) 
And left at last the country to the country; (4) 


When between whirls of snow not come to 
i (5) 


lie 
And whirls of foliage not yet laid, there 
drove 4 
A stranger to our yard who looked the city, (4) 
Yet did in country fashion in that there (4) 
He sat and waited till he drew us out (4) 
A-buttoning coats to ask him who he was. (4) 
—Robert Frost. 


Hardly a line follows the normal rhythm. 
Not melodious? I doubt whether Mr. Frost 
had any intention of being melodious in 
these verses. They represent a farmer talk- 
ing about his farm, and they get the tone 
of casual conversation by a syncopation 
that may help the sense, but that. almost 
suppresses the normal rhythm. Stresses in 
these lines of iambic pentameter vary from 
three to six: 


I doubt if I was tempted for a moment (3) 


A thousand Christmas trees I did’ nt know I 
had! (6) 
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—Do you want to be a 
SHORT-STORY WRITER? 


If so, you need a Course in the Craftsmanship of Short-Story Writing 
under the expert and helpful direction of 


JOHN GALLISHAW 

His method of instruction is unique and successful 
Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced Courses are given every spring and 
fall at Cambridge, Massachusetts, and a six-week Summer Session is con- 

ducted at Plymouth, New Hampshire. There is also an 

INTRODUCTORY COURSE BY MAIL 

at an invitingly low cost. Upon request, the First Lesson will be sent free 
for one week’s examination. Write for particulars regarding these Courses. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF CREATIVE WRITING 
302 College House Cambridge, Mass. 














Of course, Mr. Frost helps out his syn- 


’Fore Nero was a pup, 























copation with a liberal sprinkling of sub- I took this typing up. 
stituted rhythms and extra syllables. In How 5 con do 
¢ z The work of two, 
ound the poem called An Encounter, my ear dic-: Why don’t you look me up? 
tates only two unsyncopated lines out of a BADGER TYPING BUREAU 
S we total of twenty-four. I have not space for | 223 Third Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
plex, it here. Naturally, the more syncopation, ¥ 
sicist the less strong the basic rhythm is likely to TYPING—Manuscripts neatly and accu- 
con- be. The ear requires a normal line every so sully typee by experiences secretary. 
oa : : fork done promptly, 70c per 1000 
aids often to keep the stress-pattern fresh in ania ae Ra ace. gon lly P 
pose, remembrance. ELSIE SWAN 
to be Let me repeat that all the readings indi- Box 114, Genoa City, Wis. 
e to cated are my own readings and pretend to + 
duce be nothing more. I do not offer them as EXPERT LITERARY SERVICE 
these the only correct readings. MSS. TYPED WITH CARBON COPY, 
including any necessary revision, $1 a 
1000 words. Terms for marketing 15%. 
Est. 1913 
3 WRITING FOR BOYS’ MAGA- : ; 
ni ZINES WM. W. LABBERTON, Literary Agent, 
569 West 150th St. New York City 








(Continued from page 23) 
stories of 2,500 words with “plenty of in- S2 FOR A PLOT 


cident and action.” Especially highly ad- Send your story-idea in a few words. I supply 
incidents, characters, plot, title, markets—everything. 


venturous stories are wanted. Pay on ac- Enclose $3 with each story-idea. Also stories criti- 
cised and revised at seventy-five cents each 1000 words, 


ceptance. 
‘ GEORGE B. POTTER 
Boys’ Comrade—St. Louis, Mo.—wants | 99) No. Beacon St. Hartford, Conn. 


stories of adventure, 1,800 to 2,400 words; 


serials of ten chapters or less. Information iE W I L L T Y P E 


articles. Also photographs. Rate $4.00 a 
thousand words. z 

The Boy's Weekly and The Haversack, Free of Charge 
both of Nashville, Tenn., are two splendid : i“ Any letter or article you 

; ‘ ; We 2 send me. This is merely 

magazines and the editors fine people to ee - “a getting acquainted” 
deal with. Pay on acceptance. < pepe mg ogee — 

Our Young People, 810 Broadway, Nash- RES s.2" Josie. sia na tasiatiaietr 
ville, Tenn., is a religious magazine for : HY Aidtiow 


young people. The editor sends samples ‘ JOSIE VALENTA 


and instructions on request. 
: 1205 T Bldg., CHICAGO, I 
Boys’ World—Elgin, Ills..—wants short V pace _— 
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stories, 1,200 to 2,400 words. This maga- 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE zine covers an immense field of subjects 
and the editor will send samples and special 
instructions to contributors. Pays on ac- 
ceptance. divi 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- T ee i ~ 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR he above list is the best in Its field. For _— 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER a more extensive market,—a directory like folk 
Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting  illus- “1,001 Places To Sell manuscripts” is in- trati 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the . : : 4° 
world, and how to photograph them, Its articles, valuable to one interested in Writing For — 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and ’ j folle 
high literary and pictorial standards are features Boys Magazines. ; 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three ‘ 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism. wa 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers you 
to queries, and its department headed “Our Illus- THROUGH THE LIMERICK gu 
trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the FOUNDRY a 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other ae 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- . Pek 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The (Continued from page 20) hac 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement litt 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader a . . 
solve his photographic problems. Send for a sample the bootlegger S point of view. I came upon H 
copy, it is yours for the asking. “quarter” as the most appropriate. The 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: entire limerick, to construct and write took 
$2.50 PER YEAR; CANADIAN, $2.85; eight minutes. The idea, as a flash came 
Foreign, $3.25; ‘ é ; is 
in one minute with the seven remaining 
SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. : : : 
minutes for construction. 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Now try it yourself and see how easy it 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 
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member that the idea is all-important. ture 
The New York Sunday News office offers plot 


DO YOU WRITE PHOTOPLAYS? cash prizes on its Junior page for the con- acte 
IF SO, YOU WILL WANT struction of the last missing line of a lim- one 


SCENARIO WRITING erick. Their address is 25 Park Place, New hes 
TODAY York City. Liberty is sold throughout the this 
' : ; United States at five cents per copy and do t 

In this most interesting and instructive volume P ° 


Miss Lytton has developed a practical guide for offers, as I have mentioned in the beginning of t 
every scenario writer, giving all necessary informa- ‘ . 
tion, ——s gene oe a out in Pan of this article, five hundred dollars every 
proper form and working diagrams for making film : : : : 
versions of novels, week for last lines in limericks. And that BE 

IN 


As a text it is a distinctive addition to the best : : : 
of books dealing with the photoplay. Here the is not all. If your limerick has strength and 


principles of scenario writing are set forth in a clear ae : 
and ‘convincing style The author “has carefully humor, it is sure to appeal to the editor of 
avoided the theoretic and included only that infor- M ° cel f 
= -— — eaten ype oe to Judge, Life or Whiz Bang. Help yourself 
e practic eing a successful scenario writer her- j ccec 9 'f é 
self, Miss Lytton is able to clearly and readily dis- to their addresses. Judge, 627 West 43rd 
tinguish the important from the unimportant detail. St.. New York City Life 598 Madison 
Add to this faculty her ability to write in a pic- waree hs 7° # 
turesque and colorful style that adds power to the Ave.. New York City. Whiz Bang, Rob- 
unfolding of her subject throughout the entire book, : 
and you have here the most distinctive, the most binsdale, Minn. NOW GO TO i 
interesting, and the most valuable book of its kind F 
now in print. ‘ 
THE WRITER'S DIGEST paid 
300 Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 7 
lo} 
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you bring that book to me to be read to find 
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WHAT WRITERS SHOULD KNOW 
AND DO 


(Continued from page 36) 


divide manuscripts into two arbitrary 
classes, those which dealt with “carriage- 
folk,” and those which did not. As an illus- 
tration of the first, and an opening that is 
redolent of atmosphere, I may quote the 
following : 

“It was Sunday evening, and Mrs. Vawder 
was giving a dinner-party. From the day, 
you will imagine the Vawders, and their 
guests, were a bit Bohemian; but, if so, it was 
a polite, cultivated Bohemia in which they 
dwelt, a Bohemia from which all grossness 
had been refined away by the magic of one 
little thing—Success.” 

Here the type of all the characters of the 
story is correctly indicated in half a hun- 
dred words. 

Without doubt all my readers are familiar 
with Poe’s “Gold Bug,” but I wonder how 
many of them have ever made a studious 
analysis of the story to discover why it is 
one of the great short stories of all litera- 
ture. In this will be found everything— 
plot, suspense, setting, atmosphere, char- 
acterization. I will call attention to but 
one of these factors—setting. And a reader 
who does not fully understand the use of 
this factor in short story work can hardly 
do better than to read the second paragraph 
of this famous tale. 





RILLIANCY is merely efficiency in a 
given angle of endeavor. 





WRITING FOR THE TRADE 
JOURNALS 


(Continued from page 38) 


For one thing, the rates that are usually 
paid by the trade magazines are sufficiently 
high as to make the work decidedly prof- 
itable to the writer who is capable of 
handling it successfully; for another, the 
work itself is very similar to newspaper 
reporting, and with a little practice any 
Writer of average newspaper ability will 
find that he can write and sell articles to 
the trade magazines; thirdly, literary qual- 





YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 
NOW TRY THE BEST 


Typewriting of MSS. 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 
lyrics, 2c per line. Short articles, skits given special 
attention. 


MARGARET S. COMPTON, 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 











WRITERS! 
Short stories, lectures, songs, poems, all neatly and 
accurately typed for publication—carbon copy free— 
rates reasonable—return postage paid. Further in- 
formation furnished upon request. 


MRS. M. E. COCHRAN 
Kaycee, Wyoming 











THE TYPEWRITIST 
P. O. Box 995 
Jacksonville, Florida 
MSS. 50c per thousand words; poems 
2c a line. Neatness, Accuracy, Tech- 
nique and Dispatch. 














WRITERS! 
Manuscripts typewritten in correct 
form on bond paper, 50 cents each 
1000 words. One carbon copy. 

WILLARD CHASE 
Route 7, Meadville, Pa. 











TYPING 


Authors’ and Writers’ Manuscripts, 75c per thousand 
words. Poetry, Sc per line. Carbon copy. Spellin 
corrected on request without extra charge. Wor 
done promptly and accurately. We endeavor to make 
your work appealing to the publisher. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 36, Gallatin, Tenn. 











POETS, ATTENTION! 
WHISPERING LEAVES—ANTHOLOGY. 


Anthology containing Poems, Autobiographies, and photographs 
of amateur and professional writers. — for (m a fine 
Easter gift) then make ertry of your poems for 1925 Anthel 
Wonderful opportunity for writers for publication and distributio: oD 
of their work. Free copy of 1925 Anthology given to each entrant. 
Whispering Leaves (1924)—in handsome cover—$1.00 postpaid. 


MAY M. DUFFEE, 217 East St., Washington C. H., Ohio. 














I WILL SELL YOUR STORY 
if it meets requirements. Want detective and ad- 
venture stories. There is big demand for “true” 
confession stories. 

Send me a manuscript and $2 reading fee. I will 
try to sell or return with suggestions for improvement. 
WM. OWEN CLARK 
785 East 149th St., New York 
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Short Story Instruction 


Y METHOD OF HELPING a fiction writer 

is first of all to make a careful study of 
his individual needs and then meet those 
needs. I use no lesson sheets, no printed 
assignments or set criticisms. Invariably 
each writer presents different problems. 
Within the period for which the student 
is enrolled I undertake to read and criti- 
cize all he writes and to take complete 
charge of his entire writing program. 


My students and collaborators have 
the full benefit of my years of study of 
the psychology of character, of buying 
and editing fiction for Collier's Weekly 
and of writing stories myself for the 
leading magazines. My own stories have 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's and elsewhere. 

During the past summer my students, 
mostly beginners, have sold stories to 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, Harper's Maga- 
zine, Collier's Weekly, Atlantic Monthly, 
and several of the lesser magazines. 

Writers who wish to examine the 


methods of plot building worked out by 
Professor Walter B. Pitkin and myself 
at Columbia University which I use in all 
my teaching can do so by securing a 
copy of our new book, “Narrative Tech- 
nique,” which I will be glad to. secure 
for them from the publishers here in 
New York and to forward to any address 
on receipt of $2.50, plus postage. 


The fees for my instruction by mail 
are: Preliminary two-months course, 
$25.00; four months’ term of Technique 
of the Short Story, $60.00; four months’ 
term of Professional Collaboration, 
$120.00; single manuscripts, $10.00. Pay- 
ment in installments can be arranged. 


If you wish to apply for study with 
me, I suggest that you send me a manu- 
script together with a letter about your- 
self and a check for $10. With my criti- 
cism of the manuscript I will advise you 
what course of study, if any, I think you 
should pursue. If later you enroll, the 
fee paid will be applied to the cost of the 
course. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


342 Madison Avenue 


New York City 

















“A Song Hit Means a Fortune” 
—and here is the book that tells HOW IT IS DONE 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 


By E. M. 


It is more than a textbook—it’s a com- 
plete treatise on the essentials of success- 
ful song writing. The author, E. M. Wickes, 
is himself a well-known song writer who 
has given the world many successful song 
hits. Harry von Tilzer, one of the greatest 
song writers of the decade, wrote the 
introduction to “Writing the Popular Song.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, | 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 

Enclosed find $1.75 (check or money order). Please | 

send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of “Writing 

the Popular Song.” 


WICKES 
TREMENDOUS PROFITS 


The successful song writer is 
one of the highest paid writers 
in the literary profession. But 
you cannot reach the top unless 
you know HOW TO START 
and HOW TO PROCEED. 

This helpful, thought-compel- 
ling book shows you the way— 
the rest is entirely up to you. 
It tells you how to avoid the 
pitfalls that have caused many 
writers to fall by the wayside. 
It tells you everything you 
need to know concerning the 
METHOD of successful song 
writing. 


WHERE TO SELL YOUR 
SONGS 


A list of the most prominent music publishers of 
the country is contained in this valuable book, to- 
gether with many helpful hints and suggestions from 
a past master in writing and selling popular songs. 
You really can’t afford to be without it. 

Beautiful cloth cover, gold lettering, gilt top; 
181 pages; postpaid, $1.75. 
WRITER’S DIGEST : A 
22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ity is not a matter for serious consideration, 
for while an editor will always demand 
good, readable English, in this field more 
than in any others the story is the thing 
that counts. And still another thing in 
favor of the trade journal field is the fact 
that there are so many possible subjects to 
write about that one never has to worry 
about this phase of it; and once you have 
written your story there are so many places 
to sell it that the children of your brain are 
seldom likely to become orphans if you 
have chosen a suitable subject and covered 
it in a worthwhile manner. Finally, and 
this is very important if you are really am- 
bitious to make a name for yourself as a 
writer, your work is giving you a thorough- 
ly practical training in writing that will 
prove of inestimable value to your future 
progress. And, unlike those who are train- 
ing for any of the other professions, you 
are earning a good income while you are 
learning. 


What the Trade Press Is 


sriefly, I would define a trade magazine 
as a class newspaper, though such a defini- 
tion will not apply to all publications in the 
trade fields as will be noted later. Con- 
sidering the field as a whole, however, to 
the particular trade it may reach, a trade 
magazine is substantially what the news- 
paper is to the general public. The daily 
or the weekly paper publishes the news 
of the day, editorials and special or fea- 
ture articles on topics of general interest 
to the public as a whole, and advertisements 
of the various commodities that people 
need and buy in their every-day lives. The 
trade magazine publishes the news con- 
cerning the activities of the particular trade 
it may cover, editorials and special articles 
on topics of direct interest to, or indirectly 
affecting, that trade, and advertisements of 
the various commodities its readers need 
and buy in their business. And it is be- 
cause of the similarity between these two 
felds that any writer of average newspaper 
ability should be able to write successfully 
for the trade magazine. 

The trade press may be divided into three 





ate. 
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NEWS-REPORTING 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 
PHOTOPLAY WRITING 


A Literary Career 
through Expert Assistance by 
Authors and well-known’ Editors 
papermen. 


Distinguished 
and News- 
— also — 


A Manuscript Sales Department, 
handling the work of new and established writers. 


Highest possible prices secured for all salable 
stories. 
Plot Chart and Copyright Book Free. 
THE HARVARD COMPANY 
201-211 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 














EFFECTIVE MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Special rate: 35c a thousand words. Every manu- 
script neatly and accurately typed with carbon copy. 
Editorial requirements observed. Prompt service. 
Sample page ard terms for revision sent on request. 


N. J. MAHONEY 


336 N. Lockwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











AUTHORS! You will be relieved of a lot 
of worry by having your typing done 
by experts. Satisfaction guaranteed— 
prices reasonable. Samples on request. 


JULIA C. MECONNAHEY 
Box 87, Cary, N. C. 











Extra Special Offer This Month 


All manuscripts received during April typed for 35c 
per thousand words; include remittance with manu- 
script; regular price 65c thousand; carbon copy free; 
expert work; give us a trial. 


WRITERS TYPING STUDIO 


St. Louis, Mo. 


4038-a DeTonty St., 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed accurately and promptly. 1000 
words or fraction thereof, 50c; poems, 2c 
per line. One carbon copy. 
MARTINA D. BAGG 
1106 Riverdale St., West Springfield, Mass. 











THE AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 

5645 Miles Ave., Oakland, Calif. 
Expertly 
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Promptly 
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HAVE YOU WRITTEN 


PLAY A PLAY? 


We want to read it. Write us at once. We have 
unusual facilities for placing plays with New York 
producing managers. 

PLAYWRIGHT’S SERVICE BUREAU 
1674-A Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





















MANUSCRIPTS 


Typing: Errors in spelling, grammar, punctu- 
ation and paragraphing are rectified. A balanced, 
finished transcription of your work, with carbon 
copy, 70c per 1000 words. Verse, 2c per line. 


Typing and Incidental Textual Revision: $1.00 
per 1000 words. Taking into account, with a 
definite objective, the markets for which the 
manuscript is potentially adaptable. An editorial 
service imparting smoothness, and uniting the 
story harmoniously and effectively. 


J. ROBINSON BAYNTON 
809 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Manuscripts prepared for publication by 
expert, experienced typists; carbon 
copy; 50c per thousand words; minor 
errors in grammar and spelling cor- 
rected in typing. 


CHRISSIE McLENNAN 
522 Diversey Parkway Chicago, Ill. 


| MAKE 20 


COPIES of manuscripts at cost of only 3. Are 
you interested? Ask for free samples and you 
soon will be. Do it now! There is a surprise 
waiting for you. 


R. E. FLAJSHANS, 
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WRITERS’ SERVICE STATION 
P. O. Box 658, Atlanta, Ga. 


MANUSCRIPTS of all kinds typed in correct 
technical form to meet publishers’ requirements. 
Revision, criticism and marketing services main- 
tained. Absolute accuracy guaranteed. Sample 
and terms on application. 











AUTHORS! 


Short stories typed for fifty cents per 
thousand words. Carbon copy. Poems 
typed, one cent per line. Everything 
guaranteed. 


STERLIE HOWARD, Pratt City, Ala. 
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Have your manuscripts typed by a profes- 
sional manuscript typist—guaranteed work. 


MRS. A. C. HUTCHISON 


1865 Roxbury Road EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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AUTHORS: Manuscripts neatly and accu- 
rately typed. One carbon copy free. 


RHODE ISLAND TYPING SERVICE 
65 Tremont St. Central Falls, R. I. 














separate classifications. Given here in the 
order of their importance from the stand- 
point of the average writer, these are as 
follows: 


1. Merchandising Group. 
2. Industrial Group. 
3. Professional Group. 


The Merchandising Group of magazine 
covers the different fields of retail selling, 
with circulation largely among retail mer- 
chants, but also reaching wholesale dealers, 
manufacturers and traveling salesmen to 
some extent. Magazines of this type would 
include such publications as the Shoe Re- 
tailer, Automotive Merchandising, The Re- 
tail Druggist, Good Hardware, The Prog- 
ressive Grocer, The Dry Goods Merchants’ 
Trade Journal, Drug Topics, etc. 

The Industrial Group of magazines con- 
sidered as a whole covers the different fields 
of industry, though there are a few excep- 
tions as will be noted later. That is, there 
are certain fields classified as belonging to 
this group that would hardly seem to be 
of an Industrial nature, yet are included 
here because they are more of an Industrial 
nature than either Merchandising or Pro- 
fessional. Furthermore, in order that this 
subject may be discussed in a manner most 
beneficial to the writer, it will be necessary 
to divide the magazines of the Industrial 
Group into two separate classifications— 
first, those that are largely or entirely con- 
fined to the manufacturing activities of the 
particular field they may cover; and sec- 
ond, those covering what can only be de- 
scribed as miscellaneous fields, due to the 
fact that no two of them reach the same 
type of readers. 

Circulation of the manufacturing publica- 
tions is largely confined to the executive 
officials or department heads of factories. 
Magazines of this type would include such 
publications as the Brick and Clay Record, 
the American Paint Journal, Cotton, etc. 

Circulation of the miscellaneous publica- 
tions of this group can hardly be analyzed 
for the reason above given—that no two 
of the fields covered include the same type 
of readers. A few of the magazines that 
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would be included in the miscellaneous 
group are the American Builder, World’s 
Markets, the National Hotel Review, the 
Produce Packer, the Billboard, Railway 
Age, ete. 

The Professional Group of magazines 
covers the different professional occupa- 
tions, with circulation largely confined to 
professional men and women of the par- 
ticular field that the magazine covers. 
Magazines of this type would include such 
publications as the Architectural Record, 
the Medical Review, the Law Journal, etc. 

There are several trade magazines that 
might be classed in either the Merchandising 
or the Industrial Group, as they give about 
equal attention to both the retail and the 
manufacturing end of the particular trade 
they may cover, with circulation both to 
retail dealers and manufacturers. Maga- 
zines of this type would include such pub- 
lications as the Bakers’ Weekly, the Amer- 
ican Stationer and Office Outfitter, the Con- 
fectioners’ Review, the American Printer, 
Motor Age, etc. 

There are also a few other publications 
that would be classed as trade magazines, 
but that cannot be classified as belonging 
to any of the above groups. Magazines of 
this type would include such publications 
as Opportunity, the American City, Suc- 
cess, etc. 


In the May number, the author will 
discuss the Type of Material Used, fur- 
nish a list of Trade Papers that are in 
the market for manuscripts, and explain 
the extent of this fertile market for 
writers. 





Fully Qualified 


Publisher: But what makes you think 
you can write popular songs? 

Embryo Lyrist: Oh, you don’t know 
what silly ideas I have !—Selected. 





A Merciful Editor 
Humorist (eyeing editor’s check): I 
certainly don’t get what’s coming to me 
for my jokes. 
Editor: You’re lucky.—Legion Weekly. 
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IT’S NEVER TOO LATE! 
—To Make a Good Resolution— 
START NOW using our quality typing. 60c per 

1000, including one copy and 
corrections in grammar and spelling. Superlative 
service. 


MISSOURI TYPING BUREAU 
3672 Russell St. Louis, Mo. 











LET ME TYPE IT 


I will type your manuscript accurately, neatly and 
promptly. Rate 45c per thousand words, with carbon 
copy. Poems Ic per line. Minor corrections. Free 
samples. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

DELBERT RAY FLIPPO 
2901 Apple St. Lincoln, Nebr. 








WRITERS OF STORIES, SCENARIOS, Etc. 


Who have had unpleasant experiences with 
fake concerns will hear of something to their 
advantage by writing to 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. O. Box 2602 San Francisco, Cal. 














My Prize Offer for Verse 


Has heen extended to June Ist, 1925. $3 paid for best 4-line 
greeting received with cash order of $1.00 for my book on ae | 
and marketing Greeting Verse. None returned except winner. 1 
lines criticized FREE with each order, if requested, in addition. 


WRIGHT FIELD 
1201 McKinley St. YAKIMA, WASH. 











WILLIAM RALPH OWEN 


Authors’ Representative 


Letter-perfect manuscript typing. All work proof-read and guar- 
anteed. Terms and specimen pages showing quality of work sent 
on request. 


P. O. Box 569 MACON, GA. 








AUTHORS! 
Let me type your manuscripts; guaranteed 
work by a professional authors’ typist; 
also revising. 
McMILLAN TYPING SERVICE 
27 Oxford Street, Portland, Maine. 











WRITERS’ CONSULTANT 


Manuscripts made salable by assistance in plot con- 
struction, > sah advice and editing. Inspirational 
criticism. rket suggestions, 

Write for author’s recommendations and further 


details. 
“ELIZABETH SHIELDS 
161 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn 
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Mystery Stories 
Are In Demand 


All the world loves a mystery. Since 
time out of mind, a clear and open page 
has ever lacked the fascination of the veiled 
meaning, and when some touch of the 
strange, the weird, and even the gruesome, 
has been added to the mysterious, its chal- 
lenge has been the more alluring. 

The most complete exposition ever 
written on this fascinating subject is con- 
tained in this remarkable book— 


The Technique of the 
MYSTERY STORY 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


The author’s success 
has been due to her 
own experience in writ- 
in myster stories, i 
She has <ittien and The Technique 
sold more stories of 
this character perhaps of the 


than any other -living 
writer, MYSTERY STORY 


A Mystery Story 
Compels.a Reading hy 
When the editor of Wi ih 


a fiction magazine re- 
ceives a mystery story, 
if the title is appealing, 
and the story begins in 
an interesting way (as 
this “,book tells how), 
the reads-on and on. An editor is only human, 
after-all, and the tense situations, the suspense, the 
test of his own deductive powers, lead him on to 
the conclusion. Then, if the whole construction is 
good, the idea clever, the plot handled in an original 
way, a check is going to be forthcoming. 


This Book Tells How 


Some of the subjects it treats in exhaustive style 
are: The Passion for Solving Mysteries; Ghost 
Stories, ‘Detective Stories; the Real Detective and 
His Work; Deduction Used in Everyday Life; the 
Real Sherlock Holmes; the Search for Clues; the 
Murder Theme; the Robbery Theme; the Mysterious 
Disappearance; the Victim; the Criminal; the Sus- 
pects; Circumstantial Evidence; Constructing the 
Plot; Maintaining Suspense, etc., etc. 

Handsome maroon-colored cloth cover, gold lettered, 
336 pages; price, postpaid, $2.00. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 








SEND THIS COUPON TODAY. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $2, for which 
please send me a copy of ‘‘The Technique of the Mys- 
tery Story,” by Carolyn Wells, 








TURNING PICTURES INTO 
DOLLARS 


(Continued from page 40) 


with the hope of avoiding hard work will 
probably consider their time wasted in read- 
ing this series. However, those who have 
read between the lines for principles rather 
than methods will, I believe, be able to apply 
to practical use much that I have tried to 
make clear. After all is said and done, 
there must be service, quality, character and 
fairness in literary merchandising, even as 
there is in all other lines of endeavor. This 
does not mean commercializing literature, 
but rather raising its standards into the 
realm where spiritual and intellectual val- 
ues are not buried under the weight of 
financial necessity or what the public wants. 


In. conclusion, let me say that I believe 
firmly in clean thinking and clean writing 
and clean photography. Whatever may be 
said to the contrary, the backbone of this 
American Republic is composed of men and 
women who prefer things straight instead 
of crooked. There may be times when it 
would seem that the splendid moral fibre 
of our nation was lost; but sooner or later 
those who cater to “what the public wants” 
are made to realize that, after all, the ma- 
jority of true American citizens like clean, 
red-blooded, truthful literature and prefer 
beautiful, clean pictures. This is no preach- 
ment, nor any attempt to force my personal 
point of view; but it is based on facts which 
are coming to light every day. Therefore, 
the author who wishes to turn his pictures 
into dollars and to win true literary success 
will set up high standards, have the courage 
to stick to them and be happy in so doing. 
Let my readers remember that it is possible 
to find an editor who will understand and 
appreciate the highest and best in text and 
illustration. Above all, base literary suc- 
cess firmly on the rock of “pride of work- 
manship” and cleanness, then success must 
follow as surely as dawn the night. 
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Peter B. Kyne, famous 
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